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GAS heat-treating helps save them 





for the war jobs they have to do! 


Not many people realize the extra values contributed to 
the war effort by Gas in ordnance manufacture alone. 

For instance, after Pearl Harbor ‘“‘priority metals’’ 
came into the war picture with a rush. They were 
controlled, allocated, measured out sparingly. Still 
there were not enough for all the alloy steels needed for 
armaments. Something had to be done. 

That’s when Government ordnance men, working 
with metallurgists and engineers in industry, developed 
refined heat-treating processes to permit use of metals of 
lower alloy content—saving nickel, copper, aluminum, 
chromium, vanadium. 

The chart shows the enormous savings made in critical 
metals as a result of this single contribution in which 
Gas plays so important a part . . . to say nothing of the 
job Gas-fired equipment and engineering have done in 
heat-treating and heat processing other munitions and 


ordnance equipment for which Gas has been specified. 

From today’s war production accomplishments are 
coming lessons to all branches of the metals field in new 
ways to use Gas for speed, economy, greater product 
uniformity and conservation of vital metals. 
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ERNEST R. Acker, of Poughkeepsie, N. Y., who was elected President of the American Gas Association 
at the Annual Meeting and at the same time received the Charles A. Munroe Award for making the most 
outstanding contribution to the gas industry—the first time in the history of the Association that any in- 
dividual has won both honors in the same year. Mr. Acker is President of the Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corporation and was Treasurer of the Association for a number of years. As Chairman of the 


important Committee on War Activities, he has been in close touch with the gas industry's war effort. 
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WAR MEETING 
... Plans for Post-War Action Share Spotlight 
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HE twenty-fifth anniversary meeting of the American 

Gas Association at the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
October 26-28, found the gas industry wholly confident 
of the successful conclusion of the war and already well- 
advanced in its plans for post-war action. Approximately 
1400 delegates, several hundred more than attended last 
year’s meeting at Chicago and a record attendance for a 
war meeting, were present. 

Having marshalled its full strength to aid the war effort, 
the gas industry's leaders are now intent on bringing into 
sharper focus the problems of reconversion, demobiliza- 
tion and peace. Confronted as the industry will be with un- 
precedented competitive and operating problems, it is felt 
that the industry must be prepared with a strong research, 
advertising and sales program in order to cope with these 
problems. Consequently, a large proportion of both general 
and sectional programs dealt with these subjects. 


While increasing attention was given this year to post- 
war considerations, reflecting unmitigated confidence regard- 
ing the outcome of the war, there was no discounting the 
hard road that lies ahead before the war is finally won. A 
number of government speakers headed by J. A. Krug, 
director of the Office of War Utilities, War Production 
Board, underlined this fact. 

In a surprise appearance, Mr. Krug gave the industry 
first-hand knowledge of the war and praised the American 
Gas Association “for doing an amazingly good job of 
gearing the gas industry to war.” Indicative of the long 
road our country has come since the desperate months of 
1941, he revealed that the United States produced more 
than 8,000 airplanes in October—and was now making 
three times as many heavy bombers and transports in one 
month as we had in the Fall of 1941. The balance sheet 
today shows record quantities of equipment of all categories 
rolling off assembly lines—and it is good equipment, Mr. 
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Krug said. He added that the critical period was just ahead 
and that we would reach the peak of production early next 
year. 

While steel will be exceedingly tight in 1944, Mr. Krug 
declared that we were about out of the woods in regard to 
other materials, particularly aluminum and copper. Man- 
power has replaced materials as the number one headache 
for next year, he said, adding that the utilities were not as 
safe in this respect as could be hoped. 


Another serious situation facing the gas industry is the 
coal supply, Mr. Krug asserted, pointing out that many 
parts of the nation will not have an adequate supply this 
winter. He stated that manufactured gas particularly faced 
serious problems and urged the industry to support the 
national fuel conservation program. 

In closing Mr. Krug said that we could not expect a short 
war, but that industry and military had teamed up in an 
all-American combination which could not be stopped. 

Arthur F. Bridge, president of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation, in his address at the first general session, called 
attention to the silver anniversary of the Association and 
compared the industry’s position now with that of 25 
years ago when World War I was in progress. He also re- 
viewed the Association’s war work and pointed out some 
pitfalls created by current tax legislation. His address, which 
concludes a most able administration, appears in full else- 
where in this issue. 

A complete exposition of current war activities of the 
Association and the gas industry was presented by Ernest R. 
Acker, chairman of the Committee on War Activities, presi- 
dent-elect of the American Gas Association, and winner 
of the Charles A. Munroe Award for making the most out- 
standing contribution to the gas industry. Mr. Acker stressed 
particularly the national seven-point conservation program 
which now represents “the most vital and far-reaching fac- 





Newly elected Vice-President J]. French Rob- 
inson and E. Holley Poe, General Manager, 
Petroleum Reserves Corp., Washington, D. C. 











psident Arthur F. Bridge, 
Los Angeles, presiding 
the Annual Meeting 


Incoming President Ernest R. Acker and Harry 
K. Wrench, of Minneapolis, Chairman, Gen- 
eral Sessions Program Committee 


H. Carl Wolf, Chairman 
Nat. Adv. Com., and Pasi 
Pres. Walter C. Beckjon 


tor in the industry's relationship to 
the conduct of the war.” Pointing out 
that this voluntary program has been 
adopted as an alternative to the further 
rationing of fuels and services, he 
urged continued support of the pro- 
gram and cooperation with local con- 


servation committees. 

In making our war contributions it 
is noteworthy, Mr. Acker said, “that in 
the face of a larger number of cus- 
tomers served, increased peak loads 
and a greater volume of gas sold, the 
industry has handled its business dur- 
ing the past two years with a decrease 
of 12% in personnel in 1942 and an 
estimated decrease of 5% in 1943.” In 
spite of this handicap, the industry has 
rendered outstanding service to the 
war program. He cited technical and 
other contributions and referred to the 
work of home service departments as 
“one of the greatest contributions of 
the industry to the war effort.” 

Marcy L. Sperry, president, Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company, Washing- 
ton, D. C., described the enlarged and 
accelerated program of fundamental 





research conducted by the American 
Gas Association. He pointed out the 
potential benefits ot a bold and aggres- 
sive research program, and stated that 
the Association had appropriated one- 
fourth of its current gross income for 
domestic gas research. His informa- 
tive and stimulating address will be 
published in the next issue of the 
A. G. A. MONTHLY. 

Following Mr. Sperry on the pro- 
gram, John I. Yellott, director of the 
Institute of Gas Technology, reviewed 
briefly the Institute’s research and edu- 
cational program. He stated that the 
Institute now has 20 fellows who are 
receiving thorough training in gas tech- 
nology. In addition to its educational 
program, the Institute conducts re- 
search on cooperative projects such as 
that on organic sulphur for the Ameri- 
can Gas Association and the Roches- 
ter Gas & Electric Corp., and other 
sponsored investigations. 

The Association’s treasurer, J. L. 
Llewellyn, The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Co., reported that A. G. A. was in 
sound financial condition. 
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Groups at the Annual Meeting. Left—Marcy L. Sperry, Washing- 
ton; W. A. Dougherty, New York; H. N. Mallon, Bradford. Cen- 
ter—A. M. Beebee, Chairman, Post-War Planning Committee (ex- 
treme right), and his four horsemen: R. E. Ginna, Rochester; R. J. 
Rutherford, Worcester; C. V. Sorenson, Hammond; Hall M. Henry, 
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Cambridge. Right—Home Service Breakfast headliners: Jessie Me- 
Queen, New York; Ruth Sheldon, Washington, incoming Chairman, 
Home Service Committee; Jesse L. Johnson, Providence; Billie Burke; 
Louis Ruthenburg, Evansville; Jeannette Campbell, Chairman, Home 
Service Committee, who presided at breakfast meeting, pictured here. 
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The Association's Treasurer, J]. L. Llewellyn, 
Brooklyn, and Charles R. Bellamy, New York 


Two Pacific Coast representatives—Norman R. 
McKee and F. M. Banks, both of Los Angeles 


Major T. J. Strickler, Past President of the 
Association. and Managing Director, Alexander 
Forward 
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Addressing a packed audience of 
more than 1000 persons who attended 
the first of two general luncheons held 
during the annual meeting, Colonel 
Willard F. Rockwell, director of 
production, United States Maritime 
Commission, analyzed significant fac- 
tors facing American industry on Vic- 
tory-Day. Col. Rockwell, who is also 
president of the Association of Gas 
Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers, and president of Pittsburgh 
Equitable Meter Co., cited the danger 
of making peace too soon on terms 
too favorable to the Axis powers. He 
warned against allowing government 
by directives to continue after the war. 
In his opinion, despite the problem of 
war contract termination, there will be 
prosperous years when peace comes if 
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some of the present restrictions are 
lifted and we maintain our interna- 
tional position. He concluded that 
American business initiative would 
surmount all obstacles in re-building 
a war-torn world. 

Another capacity crowd attended the 
Home Service Breakfast which inaugu- 
rated the second day’s program and 
proved one of the highlights of the 
entire meeting. This colorful event, 
featuring the famous Billie Burke, star 
of Servel’s ‘Fashions in Rations’’ radio 
program, and a series of talks on food 
preservation and conservation, is de- 
scribed in a separate article in this 
issue. 

Also throwing a spotlight on food 
conservation, Dr. W. H. Sebrell, asso- 
ciate director, Food Distribution Ad- 
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opened the second general session 
with a notable address on “Civilian 
Nutrition and the War.” Declaring 
that we “have enough food to meet 
our nutritive demand,’ he warned 
however that ‘the demand for food, 
both for civilian and war purposes, 
has grown faster than the supply.” 

In this situation, nutrition educa- 
tion plays a paramount part, Dr. 
Sebrell said, and the utilities, through 
their home service departments, are 
doing a magnificent job in support- 
ing the more than 3000 local and 
county nutrition committees that have 
been formed. He urged support of the 
big national campaign on Food Fights 
for Freedom which is now under way 
with the slogan: “Produce, Conserve, 
Share, and Play Square.” 


Post-War Program 


The next speaker, H. Carl Wolf, 
president, Atlanta Gas Light Com- 
pany and chairman, Committee on Na- 
tional Advertising, fired the opening 
gun in a barrage of shots aimed at 
post-war targets and designed to estab- 
lish the supremacy of the gas industry 
in the fuel field. Under the title ‘‘Ad- 
vertise and Advance,” Mr. Wolf pre- 
sented a vigorous and stimulating ex- 
position of the case for more and bet- 
ter national gas advertising. 

After defining advertising as “What 
we think of ourselves,” and public re- 
lations as ‘‘What others think of us,” 








*See Mr. Beebee’s article on page 443. 


rent campaign was to bring the one 
into consonance with the other. He en- 
visioned a new plateau of dynamic 
competitive economy and declared that 
gas must be dynamic if it is to capture 
its share of the market. In conclusion 
he urged the industry to do its utmost 
to build up the idea that the dream 
home of tomorrow will be gas- 
equipped and gas-served. 

Mr. Wolf set the stage for the 
frontal attack on post-war problems 
which occupied the remainder of the 
general sessions’ program. A large pro- 
portion of this part of the program 
was devoted to reports on the impor- 
tant work of the Post-War Planning 





Committee under the leadership of 
Alexander M. Beebee, Rochester Gas 
and Electric Corp. 

Speaking at the second general 
luncheon, Mr. Beebee set forth the 
fundamental principles and __ basic 
studies which form the foundation of 
the gas industry's cooperative post-war 
activity. Another feature of the lunch- 
eon was the presentation of awards to 
individuals for outstanding achieve- 
ments during the past year—an ac- 
count of which appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

After giving a broad, over-all pic- 
ture of the post-war committee’s far- 
reaching program,* Mr. Beebee intro- 
duced the following chairmen and 
vice-chairmen of the basic divisions of 
this activity who gave previews of the 
work accomplished to date: 





“Post-War Purchasing Power and 
Potential Markets,’ C. V. Sorenson, 
Public Service Co. of Northern In- 
diana, Hammond, Ind. 

“Factors Affecting the Realization 
of Potential Markets,” R. J. Ruther- 
ford, Worcester Gas Light Co., 
Worcester, Mass. 

“Gas and Electricity in the Homes 
of Tomorrow,” R. E. Ginna, Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp., Roches- 
ter, N. Y. 

“Engineering and Economic Prob- 
lems within the Industry,” Hall M. 
Henry, NEGEA Service Corp., Cam- 
bridge, Mass. 

“Post-War Employment,” 


(Continued on page 452) 





E. J. Boothby, Chairman, Committee on Domestic Gas Research, explaining domestic gas 
research bulletins to Wesley F. Wright, Dallas; J. J. Quinn, Boston; Jesse L. Johnson, 
Providence, and F. M. Banks, Los Angeles 
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Meeting the Challenge of War 





HIS, the 

twenty-fifth 
meeting of our 
Association, oc- 
curs during a 
critical phase of 
the greatest war 
of all time. This 
Association was 
created through 
merger of or- 
ganizations repre- 
senting the technical, sales and appli- 
ance manufacturing branches of the 
industry, near the conclusion of World 
War 1, when the outcome of that con- 
flict appeared certain. The past quar- 
ter-century has brought great progress 
and profound changes to our industry. 
This is notably true of the naturai gas 
branch, which, through discovery of 
new sources, and extension of thou- 
sand-mile pipelines to new markets, 
has grown from an infant of 2,500,- 
000 customers in 1918 to 8,500,000 
customers in 1943. 


President Bridge 


Industry Gains 

The most important factor contrib- 
uting to this remarkable expansion 
was the application, in 1927, of new 
electric welding techniques to the vol- 
ume production of large diameter steel 
pipe. This development alone made 
possible in just a few years the treb- 
ling of allowable pipeline stresses, ac- 
companied by a corresponding reduc- 
tion in gas transportation costs. Mean- 
while the sister industry, manufactured 
gas, while not enjoying such rapid 
growth, gained 67% in customers dur- 
ing this same period. Total gas sales by 
the entire industry in 1942 were ap- 
proximately 3.4 trillions of cubic feet, 
representing an increase of 247% over 
1918. 

The story of the gas industry during 
this quarter-century is a most interest- 
ing one, well worthy of a historian’s 
pen, but I am not a historian, nor does 
time permit me to dwell too long on 
our past accomplishments. For the 
most part it is a story of splendid pub- 
lic service, of resourcefulness and 
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Vice-President & General Manager 
Southern Counties Gas Co. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


adaptability, of ups and downs with 
the economic and industrial trends of 
the times, of prosperity and adversity, 
and of steady if irregular progress. 
The gas industry has reason for pride 
in the quality of its personnel through 
these twenty-five years, in its members 
of all ranks who have earnestly and 
sincerely, and often sacrificingly, given 
the best they had for the industry’s ad- 
vancement. 

When the American Gas Associa- 
tion was organized, to use the words 


| Presidential Address at 
the Annual Meeting 


of our first President, Hon. George B. 
Cortelyou, “we were in the grasp of 
economic conditions for which we 
were not responsible and over which 
we would exercise but little influence.” 
He referred to the mounting costs of 
operation due to war inflation of 
prices for materials and labor, and the 
difficulties of securing rate increases 
to keep step with changes. If the situ- 
ation in 1918 required a united front, 
subordination of individual objectives, 
and the best thought of everyone in 
the industry, how much more the cur- 
rent situation demands these same 
qualities in 1943. 

Now, if ever, we must stand to- 
gether. 

We are again approaching the con- 
clusion of a World War, although I 
believe we are not as close to peace as 
we were when this organization began 
its life twenty-five years ago. Certainly 
our position in every theater of the 
war has vastly improved since I dis- 
cussed this subject briefly in Cincin- 
nati in April. While a victorious out- 
come now appears certain, the road 
ahead is long and bloody, and the 
problems and sacrifices of today will 
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probably appear small compared to 
those which will confront us before 
our conquest of the remaining Axis 
partners is complete. However, there 
is a brighter side. This country is ap- 
proaching the end of the second year 
of this war. We have already been en- 
gaged three months longer than our 
participation in World War 1, yet, 
despite early heavy losses at Pearl 
Harbor and in the Philippine cam- 
paign, and with twice as many men in 
the armed forces, our dead, wounded, 
and missing to date are less than one- 
half those in the first great conflict. 

In contrast, the money cost of this 
war is already many times that of the 
last, in fact it dwarfs the total cost of 
all the wars in our Nation’s history. 
No one, I think, can surely predict 
what strains this stupendous debt will 
place upon our economy, but we know 
that its burden will be upon the necks 
of our children’s children, and will 
color and affect every personal, busi- 
ness, and national activity beyond the 
lifetime of anyone now living. Beyond 
doubt this war and its after-effects 
will profoundly alter, if not revolu- 
tionize, our social, economic, and po- 
litical structure. 


Transition Economy 

It appears quite unlikely that the 
transition from a war to a peacetime 
economy will follow the pattern of 
World War 1. Only vision, intensive 
analysis and careful planning can steer 
us safely through the ordeal of recon- 
version and accomplish a sound eco- 
nomic readjustment. This need im- 
poses a grave responsibility upon those 
in executive positions. We must weigh 
carefully both our present situation, 
and our probable position at the end 
of the conflict so far as we can now 
foresee it. It is, therefore, quite fitting 
that our General Sessions Program 
Committee, under the capable leader- 
ship of Harry Wrench of Minneapo- 
lis, has devoted this Annual Meeting 
to discussion of war and post-war 
problems. 

Our Committee on War Activities 











has from its establishment in 1942 
been led by Ernest R. Acker, whose 
devoted services to the industry in a 
critical period will long be remem- 
bered. The Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee headed by Alexander M. Bee- 
bee, and thoroughly representative of 
the entire industry, has done an out- 
standing job of appraising the factors 
with which we shall have to deal when 
the war ends. We shall hear from 
these chairmen. Our Association’s 
most valuable assets are men such as 
these, who are willing to devote them- 
selves, their time, and their talents to 
our common cause. Among the sub- 
jects explored by the members of Mr. 
Beebee’s committee, and to be covered 
in their presentation, are: the scope 
and character of markets, changes in 
purchasing power, and methods of re- 
taining customer acceptance of our 


product. 


Preparation for Sales 

Our competitors have been exceed- 
ingly active in developing new appli- 
ances and preparing for the resump- 
tion of sales activities. Over a period 
of years we have collectively expended 
large sums and much effort to develop 
markets for gas and to promote cus- 
tomer good will, hence we should be 
most diligent in devising means of 
holding and expanding our markets 
when peace is restored. One of the 
most promising of the new tools which 
will be available is the year-round air 
conditioning unit. This appliance is 
now being perfected, and, with effec- 
tive promotion should provide us with 
a substantial and much needed addi- 
tion to our off-peak load. 

As the speakers who follow me 
will inform you fully, both on our war 
activities and our plans for the peace 
to follow, I shall endeavor to avoid 
encroaching upon their subjects, and 
discuss briefly certain other matters 
which concern our industry and our 
Association. 

First, a word of thanks and com- 
mendation for Major Forward and his 
able associates, who comprise our head- 
quarters staff. In these trying and 
chaotic times they have carried on de- 
votedly, and maintained our Association 
as a smoothly functioning organiza- 
tion. The officers and Executive Board 
can only determine policy, while the 
real hard work devolves upon the staff. 


They provide for our members an 
alert, competent, and tactful liaison 
with the numerous governmental agen- 
cies and bureaus which now regulate 
our affairs. The Association’s Wash- 
ington office, under the skilled guid- 
ance of George Bean, plays an im- 
portant role in this phase of our 
activities. Our Association has been fre- 
quently thanked and congratulated by 
Washington officialdom for the prompt 
and painstaking response by our staff 
to requests for expert advice, statistics, 
and other information. During the 
past year your Board recognized the 
latent administrative ability of John 
West by assigning him to the position 
of Assistant Managing Director—a 
promotion well deserved. Like many 
other ladies nowadays, Miss Moomaw 
stepped into her boss’s job when he 
went to Washington, and is meeting 
her new responsibilities most capably. 


Laboratories’ War Work 

As a member of the Laboratories’ 
Managing Committee I have for many 
years maintained a close contact with 
direction of the Laboratories and a 
keen interest in their welfare. Until 
recently the principal function of our 
Laboratories has been the testing of 
gas-burning appliances in the interest 
of the consuming public. Government 
restrictions and universal conversion 
to war production have so curtailed 
the manufacture of such equipment, 
that testing and approval activities 
have been almost suspended. Antici- 
pating this condition, plans were laid 
in 1942 for effectively utilizing the 
Laboratories’ technical staff and special 
facilities in supplying engineering serv- 
ices for war products. After months of 
research, a special oxygen regulating 
device was developed for use in air- 
planes. In October, 1942, our Associa- 
tion was awarded a contract by the 
Army Air Forces for 25,000 of these 
regulators. Engineering and _ testing 
services are supplied by the Labora- 
tories, these constituting their major 
war project to date. 

In addition a number of research 
and development contracts awarded by 
the War and Navy Departments, and 
other agencies of the Federal Govern- 
ment, are now in progress. Briefly, 
they involve devices for control and 
regulation of gases. Special appara- 
tus to maintain a constant gaseous at- 
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mosphere in range finders, developed 
as the result of one of these assign- 
ments, has been approved by both 
the Army and Navy, and early award 
of a production contract by the War 
Department is expected. Plans call for 
the Laboratories to test all produc- 
tion models prior to acceptance and 
to provide other engineering services 
as required. Present war work will 
thus be considerably expanded, neces- 
sitating use of facilities of the Los 
Angeles Laboratory. The importance 
of this work is attested by a letter of 
commendation which we recently re- 
ceived from Dr. James B. Conant, 
Acting Director, Office of Scientific 
Research and Development, Washing- 
ton, D. C., in which he said in part: 


“For approximately a year the Ameri- 
can Gas Association Testing Laboratories 
have been carrying out a program of 
studies of subjects of military importance 
referred to them by the National Defense 
Research Committee. I am told by Dr. 
Thornton C. Fry, who has been our author- 
ized representative in supervising these 
studies, that the work has been performed 
with unusual efficiency and dispatch ... . 
their work was done rapidly and economi- 
a I wish to express my appre- 
ciation for this important contribution to 
the effective prosecution of the war.” 


Extensive Research Program 

In addition to the responsibilities 
brought about by direct war assign- 
ments, the Laboratories are now en- 
gaged in the most extensive research 
activities in their history. During the 
year the scope of the research program 
sponsored by the Committee on Do- 
mestic Gas Research was enlarged, and 
additional funds assigned the Lab- 
oratories for its conduct. Its objective 
is the early completion of extensive 
fundamental research, designed to aid 
the development and improvement of 
domestic gas-burning equipment which 
will be manufactured in the post-war 
period. It is agreed that our industry’s 
future domestic load depends in large 
degree upon our ability to continue to 
supply the public with new types of 
equipment incorporating the latest 
features of design and most effective 
means of fuel utilization. 

While research along these lines has 
been in progress for some time, it was 
recognized we would be unable to ac- 
complish the desired results within the 
time available unless the program was 
accelerated, hence work on domestic 
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gas research is now being conducted 
at a rate four times thet of a few 
months ago. This speed-up necessi- 
tated utilization of all available per- 
sonnel and the addition of many new 
employees, most of them women grad- 
uates in home economics, whose work 
has been quite satisfactory. Two bul- 
letins on domestic gas cooking have 
already been published and two others 
on water heating and burner design 
will soon be submitted. It is confi- 
dently expected that the results of this 
activity will be reflected in new prod- 
ucts offered to our customers when ap- 
pliance manufacture can be resumed. 

Previous experience enabled the 
Laboratories’ personnel to devise and 
perfect control equipment urgently 
needed by the Army and Navy, in suc- 
cessful competition with much larger 
industrial organizations. Not only are 
the products themselves an important 
contribution, but because of this activ- 
ity the Association has acquired pres- 
tige and standing with the research 
and procurement branches of the armed 
forces. Director Conner and his asso- 
ciates deserve our praise and thanks 
for a job well done under difficult con- 
ditions. 


Home Service Activities 

Whether due to foresight or good 
fortune, the gas industry is to be con- 
gratulated in having its home service 
department well established and func- 
tioning when war started. Certainly no 
other representatives of the industry 
have contributed more to community 
life and national welfare under war- 
time conditions. With many of our 
normal avenues of customer contact in- 
terrupted, they have been missionaries 
of goodwill through essential service 
and information furnished to the pub- 
lic, and cooperation with many local 
and national organizations. Their work 
has done much to promote acceptance 
of our industry as an institution which 
provides an important public service. 
Home service activities are now many 
and diverse. Aiding the Government 
programs of home nutrition, nutrition 
in industry, and conservation of fuels 
and appliances led naturally to estab- 
lishment of information bureaus on 
food rationing. This year much of 
their attention has been devoted to 
food preservation because of the need 
to conserve the products of millions of 
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A.G.A. Reorganization Proposed 


NNOUNCING a proposed reorganizational change in the American 
Gas Association, President Arthur F. Bridge, speaking before the 
Annual Meeting in St. Louis, on October 27, said: 


“For some time past there has been a feeling among many of our natural gas 
members that their branch of the industry is inadequately recognized in our 
present organization. They believe that in view of the prestige and importance 
of the natural gas business it should not be continued as a Section having ad- 
ministrative parity with other Sections of lesser importance and functional 
scope. 

“This viewpoint which, in my opinion, is justified, has been the cause of mis- 
understanding and dissatisfaction. It was therefore deemed desirable to study 
the present organization plan with a view to eliminating this source of dis- 
harmony, and to that end I appointed a special committee consisting of J. French 
Robinson, Chairman, and Ernest Acker. That committee has just submitted its 
report. The report and plan were unanimously approved by the main advisory 
committee of the Natural Gas Section and favorable action thereon recom- 
mended to the Executive Board. The report was unanimously approved by the 
Executive Board at its meeting yesterday, and resolutions were adopted de- 
signed to amend the constitution and by-laws in order to carry the contemplated 
changes into effect. 

“The plans of reorganization and the constitutional amendments will be sub- 
mitted at an early date to the Association membership for ratification. It is 
my hope that these amendments will receive the prompt and favorable consid- 
eration of our members.” 

Following is the committee’s report outlining the changes recommended: 


Report of Special Committee on American Gas Association Organization 


“The Committee appointed to consider organizational changes in the 
American Gas Association herewith submits amendments to the Constitu- 
tion providing for the nomination and election of two Vice-Presidents, one 
from the natural gas industry and one from the manufactured gas industry, 
and the setting up of a Natural Gas Department and a Manufactured Gas 
Department, each to be headed by a Managing Committee of which the re- 
spective Vice-President shall be Chairman; and providing that the Vice- 
Presidents shall be ex-officio members of the Finance and Control Commit- 
tee. 

“We further recommend that the Board declare as Association policy that 
the General Nominating Committee shall alternately nominate natural gas 
and manufactured gas Vice-Presidents for the Presidency and that Sectional 
Nominating Committees name natural gas and manufactured gas Chairmen 
alternately. 

“It is the intent of these recommendations to relate the organization of 
the Association more directly to the present-day needs of the two main di- 
visions of the industry, assigning to the newly created Departments under 
qualified executive control such activities as are specifically applicable to 
each Department and grouping in the Section, general committees and 
Laboratories the remaining activities which are jointly applicable to both 
Departments. 

“Your Committee further recommends the creat’on of a standing Coordi- 
nating Committee on Research to consider all of the research activities of 
the Association and its agencies, to recommend from time to time what 
research activities shall be undertaken and financed and which shall be dis- 
continued and to report on their relative importance to the industry. 

“Your Committee has discussed at length the most effective arrangement 
of General, Departmental and Sectional Committees to effectuate the pur- 
poses of the foregoing recommendations and has outlined certain sugges- 
tions for consideration by the various existing Managing Committees. We, 
therefore, recommend that this Committee be continued for the purpose of 
reviewing and discussing with the Sections’ appropriate committee rear- 
rangements and of reporting thereon to the Board. 

“It is believed that the recommendations in this report and the adjust- 
ments that will follow will increase the usefulness of the Association to 
all of its members and will enlarge its opportunity to be of service to the 
industry. 

J. FRENCH ROBINSON, Chairman 
ERNEST R. ACKER 
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Victory gardens. As a means of sup- 
plementing home canning, especially 
for non-acid vegetables, a simple, safe, 
and inexpensive method of dehydra- 
tion, employing the gas range oven, 
was developed. Twelve million cus- 
tomer contacts in one year by our home 
service personnel is a record which 
tells its own story. It is a record of 
which we are proud. Keep up the good 
work. 

There are several aspects of the cur- 
rent Federal tax situation of vital con- 
cern to our industry, upon which I 
should comment. I feel confident that 
I express the viewpoint of our indus- 
try in saying that we expect and de- 
sire to carry our equitable share of 
the burden of financing the war, but 
feel it our duty to direct the attention 
of the proper public authorities to 
provisions of the present law which 
we deem discriminatory and unjustly 
burdensome. 


Federal Tax Problems 


The first problem affects only our 
natural gas companies. Under the ex- 
isting tax structure they are being pen- 
alized in proportion to their increased 
contribution to the national fuel re- 
quirements. This appears paradoxical 
but is nonetheless unfortunately true. 
Natural gas marketed by public utili- 
ties in 1943 will show an increase of 
58% over the immediate pre-war pe- 
riod. Most of this goes to war indus- 
tries—75% of the additional sales be- 
ing industrial. Since natural gas is an 
irreplaceable resource, it follows in- 
evitably that the remaining life of ex- 
isting reserves is correspondingly short- 
ened. The present tax law makes no 
specific provision for this abnormal 





]. French Robinson, Cleveland (center) discussing nat- 
ural gas problems with Allan W. Lundstrum and Paul 
R. Taylor, deputy director and director respectively of 
the Natural Gas Division, Office of War Utilities, WPB 


depletion or its resultant increase in 
cost of gas delivered to market. On 
the contrary, the indicated unit net in- 
come of the natural gas industry, after 
taxes for 1943, is approximately 30% 
less than for the pre-war base period 
1936-39. In order to continue furnish- 
ing gas in the ever-growing volumes 
required to meet demands of war in- 
dustry, these companies are forced to 
increase sharply their expenditures for 
leaseholds, exploration, drilling, com- 
ptessors, and pipelines. 

It is most essential, therefore, that 
the tax law be modified to permit par- 
tial exemption from excess profits taxes 
commensurate with the accelerated rate 
of exhausting reserves, thus enabling 
these companies to maintain their 
credit and to finance the betterments 
so vital in meeting our national fuel 
needs. A special committee, represent- 
ing natural gas companies, has pre- 
pared a very able brief, and is seeking 
remedial legislation. The form of relief 
requested is recognized in the present 
statute and has already been accorded 
to other natural resource industries 
such as timber and mining. 

Certain other effects of the 1942 
Revenue Act involve all privately 
owned utilities including our industry. 

One result of the ever-mounting 
corporate Federal taxes is to increase 
greatly the disparity in the tax burdens 
carried by consumers of privately 
owned vs. publicly owned utilities. 
The privately owned utilities and their 
consumers are thus saddled with a 
handicap which already has reached 
an average of 25% of gross revenue 
for Federal taxes alone. Despite the 
manifest discrimination created by this 
tax situation, particularly where such 
utilities are engaged in com- 
petition, I fear that no relief 
may be expected until the 
need for additional national 
revenue overbalances _resist- 
ance to taxation by advocates 
of the publicly owned utili- 
ties. 

Another related problem, 
affecting public utilities gen- 
erally, is the wide variation 
in the incidence of the ex- 
cess profits tax upon rate of 
return, and in certain extreme 
cases, the depression of earn- 
ings to the point of credit im- 
pairment. While the excess 
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profits provisions of the Act were os- 
tensibly devised to recapture war-cre- 
ated, and therefore abnormal, corpo- 
rate profits, they have nevertheless 
gravely reduced the normal equity in- 
come of many utility companies. A 
recent analysis of the 1942 tax returns 
of 14 major gas, electric, water, and 
telephone utilities in California, after 
adjustment for non-recurring items, 
disclosed that the point of incidence 
of excess profits taxes ranged from 
4.67% to 9.58% upon the depreciated 
historical rate base. Because of the 
81% rate, this tax virtually confiscates 
earnings above the point of incidence. 

That the law in its present form 
hits public utilities harder than other 
industrial corporations is shown con- 
vincingly by a recent analysis in which 
the 1942 common stock earnings of 
10 of the largest companies in 9 in- 
dustries were compared with the cor- 
responding average earnings for the 
period 1936-39. The study included 
the following industries: electric and 
gas utilities, railroad, steel, oil, air- 
craft, automobile, chemicals, metals, 
and motion pictures. All industries ex- 
cept the public utilities showed sub- 
stantial gains in 1942 over the base 
period, while the latter group de- 
clined by 28%, and only one com- 
pany of the ten had increased earn- 
ings. 

(Continued on page 457) 


Curbs Delivery of Gas 
in Appalachian Area 


ELIVERIES of natural gas to indus- 

trial consumers in the Appalachian 
area who can operate this winter at ca- 
pacity with residual fuel oil were banned 
Nov. 1 by the Office of War Utilities of 
the War Production Board. 

Tremendously increased demand for 
natural gas in the area, which takes in 
about 28 per cent of the nation’s war pro- 
duction, has caused an estimated deficit 
of from 12,000,000 to 18,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas, according to J. A. Krug, di- 
rector of OWU. Use of residual fuel oil 
will save approximately 100,000,000 cu- 
bic feet a day or 10,000,000,000 feet dur- 
ing the winter, he said. 

This saving, coupled with general vol- 
untary conservation measures, “may be 
enough to see the area through the win- 
ter without further restriction,’ accord- 
ing to Mr. Krug. The Appalachian area 
comprises New York, Pennsylvania, Mary- 
land, District of Columbia, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Ohio and part of Ken- 
tucky. 
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New Vistas for 
Natural Gas 
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MULLAH PLPC OCLC 


By Burt R. Bay 
President, Northern Natural Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 


HE past year has been an event- 

ful one for all of us, Association 
and Industry alike. The loss of per- 
sonnel to the armed forces has been 
staggering—many of our former work- 
ets have taken employment in other 
industries either because of higher 
rates of pay or due to the belief that 
the new employment would enable 
them to make a greater contribution to 
the war effort—and substantial num- 
bers of key men have accepted part or 
full time assignments with various gov- 
ernmental war agencies where they are 
rendering a valuable service in the in- 
terest of the common cause. As a re- 
sult of these losses, new faces are to 
be seen everywhere—in the field—in 
the plant—and in the office. Many 
of these new employees are mature 
in years—some are youthful—a few 
have some physical handicap, and of 
the total industry personnel, a sub- 
stantially greater proportion than 
ever before employed are women 
workers. Whether new or old in 
point of service or wherever the as- 
signment may be, individually and 
collectively the men and women em- 
ployed in this essential industry are 
doing a grand job, which is evi- 
denced by the growing contribution 
to the war effort. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our 
industry is presently confronted with 
serious shortages of manpower and 
limited supplies of critical materials 
with which to develop new gas sup- 
plies and expand facilities, it con- 
tinues to serve satisfactorily the mil- 
lions of homes and business establish- 
ments dependent upon natural gas 
for the many uses the product is put 
to in its principal role as a servant 
of the people. Additionally, the de- 
mand for greater volumes of natural 
gas in war industries continues un- 
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abated and principally for this rea- 
son, it appears that the year of 1943 
will mark up another gain of ten per- 
cent in the total volume of natural 
gas sales, which has been the order 
of annual gain prevailing since the 
outbreak of hostilities in Europe, 
when our country was awakened 
from its lethargy and proceeded to 
give some thought to this thing of 
attempted one-man world domina- 
tion. 


War Record of Natural Gas 


Whether the gain is ten percent or 
more or whether we market during 
the current year three or three and 
one-half trillion cubic feet of natural 
gas is not so much the matter of mo- 
ment or the measure of the industry's 
accomplishment—the factors con- 
cerning our business that really stand 
out and reflect credit to the men in 
this industry are those embodied in 
the record of performance during 
the war period. This record shows 
that the natural gas industry has not 
only continued to supply the essen- 
tial needs of the eight and one-half 
million homes and business establish- 
ments using natural gas together 
with a substantial portion of the gas 
fuel requirements of almost two mil- 
lion additional customers who use 
mixed gas, but that it has furnished 
ever increasing quantities of natural 


| This outstanding address | 

by Mr. Bay, Chairman of the | 
A. G. A. Natural Gas Section, | 
was presented at the Annual 
Meeting in St. Louis. It gives 
a penetrating and compre- 
hensive picture of the war 
performance and future pos- 
sibilities of this fast-growing 
industry. 
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Chairman Bay during the Natural Gas 
Meeting in St. Louis 


gas for use in war manufacturing 
processes. The curve of this increase 
in the volume of natural gas deliv- 
ered to industries has risen very rap- 
idly during the last two years and it 
is not improbable that for the year 
of 1943 as much as seventy percent of 
the total volume of natural gas de- 
livered to consumers, exclusive of 
field uses, will be used by industry. 

Here too it will be found that 
many pipe line companies who sell 
gas to large volume consumers on an 
interruptible basis have increased 
their annual output without the use 
of new critical materials in any sub- 
stantial quantity. Such increased de- 
livery of industrial gas is evidenced in 
the higher annual load factor for all 
deliveries. This improvement in load 
factor directly reflects a substantial 
portion of the natural gas industry’s 
contribution to the war effort. 

Other factors have contributed to 
the ability of the industry to adjust 
itself to this new economy, born of 
war necessity, and thereby make ever 
greater amounts of natural gas avail- 
able for war manufacturing with a 
minimum expenditure of critical ma- 
terials. Some that might be termed 
control measures, promulgated by 
Governmental War Agencies, have 
aided by effectively stopping expan- 
sion of normal outlets for gas, thus 
reserving any excess transmission ca- 
pacity for the purpose mentioned. 

Another influence, deserving of 
mention, is the gas conservation pro- 
















gram. First initiated by the War 
Production Board and generously 
aided by the American Gas Associ- 
ation, it had the support of the indus- 
try this past year and we are now 
called upon to again lend assistance 
to this worthy effort. I say worthy be- 
cause it is more than just a patriotic 
gesture—Experience has proved it to 
be a means through which the con- 
sumer can lend direct assistance to 
the war effort and do so without suf- 
fering serious inconvenience or dis- 
comfort—Experience also indicates 
that consumer cooperation can be had 
if the gas utility companies show the 
way, through the various media they 
ordinarily employ to get a message 
to their customers. If you are not 
already doing so, you are urged to 
give your support to this year’s gas 
conservation program. 

All of these factors are measures of 
the natural gas industry's accomplish- 
ment since the war started. They evi- 
dence the solid front of this industry 
in its support of the war program 
and they stand out as proof that our 
type of business is sufficiently flexible 
to meet the requirements of a grow- 
ing market, despite a multiplicity of 
shortages in both men and materials. 


Drain on Gas Reserves 


As the war period extends month 
after month, new markets for natural 
gas continue to develop in various 
types of war industries. With these 
demands added to an already heavy 
draught upon reserves, there is con- 
cern in some localities over certain 
phases of our operations. This ap- 
plies particularly to the production 
branch of the industry, where there is 
more than an implication that the 
drilling of new gas wells has not kept 
pace with the rate of withdrawals of 
gas during the last two years. This 
conclusion is supported in several 
ways. One evidence that is most no- 
ticeable even in gas fields where the 
reserves are substantial in nature, is 
the acceleration in the rate of drop 
in well pressures. Another is derived 
from the record of gas well comple- 
tions where available data show that 
if drilling continues at the present 
rate throughout the remainder of this 
year, the total of new gas wells in 
1943 will not greatly exceed sixty-six 
and two-thirds percent of the num- 
ber drilled during the year of 1941. 


Even if drilling were increased to the 
1941 total, there still would be little 
or no provision for the excess of pres- 
ent market requirements over the 
much lesser volumes of gas required 
during such preceding year. 

Within recent months, allocations 
of steel have been made by the War 
Production Board which will provide 
for the development, gathering and 
delivery of substantial additional 
volumes of gas but assistance in a ma- 
terial way is limited to the few com- 
panies who are the recipients of such 
steel allocations. In addition, new gas 
pipe line projects of a major nature, 
designed to supplement middle west 
and Appalachian gas supplies, have 
been before certain Federal Agencies 


for consideration, within recent 
weeks. All of these are steps in the 
direction of fortifying the industry 
so that it may continue to supply the 
gas needs of present consumers and 
new war plants but they do not fur- 
nish the complete answer to one over- 
all industry problem which plainly 
compels acceleration of the current 
rate of gas development. 

Another matter presently con- 
fronting the industry stems from the 
effect of recent Federal tax legisla- 
tion. It is hard to believe that Con- 
gress, in adopting the present Cor- 
poration Income Tax measure had in 
mind that it would result in the pres- 
ent anomalous situation whereby 
many pipe line and producing com- 











Industry's War Record Praised at 
Natural Gas Meeting 


Burt R. Bay (right), Chairman, Natural 
Gas Section, congratulates his successor, 


R. E. Wertz 


CROSS section of the natural gas in- 
dustry participated in the Annual 
Meeting of the American Gas Association 
in St. Louis, Mo., October 26-28 and heard 
their industry praised for outstanding war 
work at both general and sectional meet- 
ings. The annual business meeting of the 
Natural Gas Section took place, Tuesday, 
October 26, under the chairmanship of 
Burt R. Bay, president, Northern Natural 
Gas Co., Omaha, Neb. 

R. E. Wertz, president, Amarillo Gas 
Co., Amarillo, Texas, was elected chair- 
man of the Section for 1943-1944. R. H. 
Hargrove, vice-president and general man- 
ager, United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreve- 
port, La., was named vice-chairman. 

The measure of the natural gas indus- 
try’s accomplishment, Mr. Bay told the 
delegates in his Chairman’s Address, is em- 
bodied in the record of performance dur- 
ing the war period. Indicative of the size 
of the job being done, he said that “it is 
not improbable that for the year 1943 as 
much as 70 per cent of the total volume 
of gas delivered to consumers, exclusive of 
field uses, will be used by industry.” Mr. 


Bay’s address, which is a remarkable 
view of the industry’s record during th 
year, appears on accompanying pages. 

Major Alexander Forward, managing di 
rector, American Gas Association, 
supported the Chairman’s high evaluatio 
of the industry’s war effort, pointing ou 
that “right now natural gas is at its mar 
imum of service to the American peopl 
and to the war effort. The spirit of th 
pioneer is still strong in this industry aol 
the daring and resourcefulness so wonder 
fully displayed by a generation, part of 
which is still with us, have been called of 
to the limit during the past two ye 
Miracles of production and transportatio 
have been achieved.” 

Another salute to the industry came from 
Ralph K. Davies, deputy petroleum admin 
istrator, Petroleum Administrator for W 
Washington, D. C., who termed naturi 
gas “oil’s fighting ally.” Mr. Davies st 
forth some of the major end uses of natural 
gas in the wartime program and described 
the activities of PAW. In respect to the 
latter he said: “The soundest move We 
ever made was to provide for industry pat 
ticipation on a partnership basis.” 
spoke with pride of the work of the 
members of the five district Natural 
and Natural Gasoline Committees and p 
ticularly of the chairman, J. French Ro 
inson, Burt R. Bay, N. C. McGow 
Robert W. Hendee, and William Moell 
Jr. 

“The greatest factor today in natural g 
conservation,” Mr. Davies said, “is unqueé 
tionably the far-flung network of nez 
100,000 miles of gathering and transm 
sion lines and its connections to thousaf 
of fields. This year over three trilli 
cubic feet of natural gas will be put int 
pipe lines. This is so large a figure thata 
is difficult to grasp, but on a heating w 
basis of 6,000 cubic feet of gas to a bi 
of oil this volume is equivalent to app 
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panics who, in spite of the fact that 
they are marketing greatly increased 
volumes of natural gas, find them- 
selves with reduced earnings and 
a growing construction requirement 
arising from these heavy withdraw- 
als of gas. Another somewhat com- 
mon result is that little or no oppor- 
tunity is left to conserve cash from 
income as a cushion against post- 
war needs. While natural gas men 
do not ask or expect special favor in 
these times, it is generally recognized 
that if the industry continues to make 
the maximum possible contribution 
to the war effort, there is need for 
correcting existing tax injustices before 
they impair the ability of this natural 
resource industry to do just that. 





mately 500 million barrels of oil—a stag- 
pering figure still.” 

With respect to the oil supply, Mr. 
Davies declared that transportation had 
been replaced as the number one problem 
by shortage of the product itself. “I see no 
prospect of a sufficiency of oil itself—not if 
the military have reasonably well esti- 

ated their future requirements.” 

The next speaker, Grover T. Owens, of 
Owens, Ehrman & McHaney, Little Rock, 
Ark., riveted the attention of the industry 
on post-war planning. While decrying 
the need or possibility for establishing a 
formula, Mr. Owens averred that “intelli- 
gent business-like post-war planning is 
recognized everywhere as a need of the 
greatest first magnitude.” He praised the 
record of American business in the war 
and called attention to the post-war prob- 
lems of unemployment, taxation, and pub- 
lic relations. 

Allan W. Lundstrum, deputy director, 
Natural Gas Division, Office of War Util- 
ities, War Production Board, Washington, 
D. C., the concluding speaker, gave a val- 
uable exposition of the substitution of 
natural gas limitation order U-7 for order 


Annual dinner meeting of the Executive, Advisory and Managing Committecs of the 
Natural Gas Section 


Col. M. W. Walsh and Clifton W. Sears— 
first honorary members of the Natural Gas 
Section 


L-31, announced for first time at the meet- 
ing. He stated that there are no basic 
differences between the two orders but the 
changes made are largely for the purposes 
of simplification and clarification. 

A feature of the meeting was the elcc- 
tion of Clifton W. Sears and Col. Maurice 
W. Walsh as the first honorary members of 
the Natural Gas Section, thus recognizing 
more than 35 years of outstanding service 
to the natural gas industry. They were 
pioneers in the organization of the Nat- 
ural Gas Association of America in 1906. 


So much for past performance and 
the present trend of matters relating 
to this industry. World events of re- 
cent months have been of such na- 
ture as to give rise to thoughts of 
what is to follow the end of this war. 
It is plain to be seen that the popular 
conception has reversed the old tru- 
ism so that it now reads “in time of 
war prepare for peace.”’ It is a hope- 
ful outlook—one that offers oppor- 
tunity for truly constructive think- 
ing and planning. Whether or not 
this feeling is justified or is induced 
by over-optimism about the trend of 
the war or whether or not the road 
ahead is smooth or still rough and 
fraught with danger, I do not pretend 
to know, but I do have the fixed con- 
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viction that this is no time to relax 
our efforts and our post-war planning 
should not be permitted to interfere 
with our determination. to continue 
to make the greatest possible contri- 
bution to the war program. 

With due regard to what I have 
said, but in this popular vein, let us 
first think about the vast field in 
which our operations are conducted 
—the market for heat energy in this 
country. Whether we think in such 
terms or not, natural gas is one of 
several natural resources that have 
definite places in the scheme of sup- 
plying the heat needs of the populace 
and to a more or less extent, these 
products of nature compete for the 
market, one with the other. 

Should we develop an estimate of 
the total annual heat energy require- 
ment, based upon present rates of 
production, and express such output 
on an annual basis in terms of coal 
equivalent, it will be found to exceed 
one billion one hundred million tons. 
Of this total, the coal industry is ex- 
pected to produce more than one-half 
of this year’s requirement. The out- 
put of the oil industry will supply 
about thirty percent of the total need, 
and that of the natural gas industry 
between eleven and twelve percent. 

From this it is plainly seen that 
our industry, important as it really 
is, serves only a small part of this 
vast market for fuel. This position 
of natural gas in terms of its rela- 
tionship to the total fuel requirement 
of the nation will not change ma- 
terially after the war, except as it is 
improved by our determination to 
continue to progress or is narrowed 
through our own neglect of existing 
opportunities. The potential possi- 
bilities for continued advancement 
are so tremendous as to make it seem 
that our future is measured only by 
our own efforts. 

It requires no stretch of the imagi- 
nation to say that in almost every 
community where natural gas is sup- 
plied there are possibilities for the 
further expansion of domestic and 
commercial cooking, water heating, 
and particularly space heating mar- 
kets. Then if we think in terms of 
gas refrigeration and gas air condi- 
tioning as load builders of the fu- 
ture, there are almost limitless possi- 
bilities in both fields. Natural gas has 
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what it is. 





A Siluer Anniversary Bouquet 


T seems fitting to point out that this fall meeting marks the Twenty-Fifth An- 
I niversary of the American Gas Association which came into being during 
1918, through amalgamation of the American Gas Institute and the National 
Among those who are familiar with the record 
of this Association, there is the satisfaction derived from the knowledge that 
this body has carried on consistently through the years with singleness of pur- 
pose, ever the motivating influence—That purpose being to devote the energies 
and abilities of this union of gas industry representatives to those activities 
that would result in the most benefit to the entire Gas Industry and thereby 
make an ever greater contribution to all consumers of gas. 
A. G. A. is such as to command the respect of all industry groups, and you may 
take pride in such fact for after all this is your Association and you make it 


I am confident that you join with me in offering sincerest congratulations 
to President Bridge, Major Forward, members of the staff and the other officers 
of the American Gas Association on this Twenty-Fifth Birthday. 

—Burt R. Bay at the A. G. A. Annual Meeting, October 26. 


The record of 








proved its right to be an active par- 
ticipant in the refrigeration field and 
it is particularly suited for use in con- 
nection with air conditioning because 
of its perfect adaptability to the pur- 
pose the name implies. 

Touching more specifically upon 
post-war possibilities, one middle 
western natural gas pipe line com- 
pany has recently developed a cross 
section of opinion among some thirty 
gas utility company customers, sup- 
plying approximately 400,000 con- 
sumers, as to the probable trend of 
sales for a five-year period follow- 
ing the conclusion of the war. The 
purpose of this survey being to de- 
termine probable construction re- 
quirements and to sample the think- 
ing of these utility company execu- 
tives concerning the future of their 
own operations. The data so obtained 
show an estimated growth of sales 
of gas for cooking and water heating 
purposes, over those for the year of 
1942, amounting to 12.7 per cent 
for the five-year period or an average 
yearly increase of about 214 per cent. 
The estimated growth of heating gas 
sales for the entire period is 64 per 
cent of the 1942 experience, an aver- 
age annual increase of 12.8 per cent 
of the total for such base period. The 
present average saturations of cook- 
ing, water heating and house heating 
customers in relation to total custom- 
ers in these communities are ninety- 
two—fifty-nine and nineteen per 
cent, respectively. 

While indulging in thoughts of 
what is ahead for natural gas, men- 
tion should also be made of the war 


time evolution of the use of natural 
gas hydrocarbons in industries that 
are clearly separate and apart from 
the production, transmission and dis- 
tribution of natural gas for fuel uses. 
Tremendous advances are being made 
in research and while much of the 
progress is a result of war necessity, 
new vistas are being opened disclos- 
ing mew manufacturing processes 
which will outlast the war period. 
Skilled research chemists have shown 
that it is possible to rearrange the 
molecular structure of these hydro- 
carbons in a multitude of new ways 
and bring forth dozens of end prod- 
ucts that include a variety of solvents, 
plastics, explosives, synthetic rubber 
and aviation gasoline. It is not im- 
probable that companies in this in- 





dustry will find it to their advantage 
after the war to further expand and 
broaden liquid hydrocarbon manu- 
facturing plants and processes be- 
cause of the new uses and rapidly 
growing market for such products. 

All of this leads me to conclude 
that I am not overly optimistic when 
I say that there are excellent possi- 
bilities for the continued growth of 
the natural gas industry in future 
years. I say this in the face of the 
fact that under existing war condi- 
tions, the industry is confronted with 
more regulations and _ restrictions 
then ever before in its history—more 
of a tax load than any of us ever 
dreamed of having to meet—and 
more problems of various kinds that 
seem to hinder the orderly conduct 
of our form of enterprise. I say it be- 
cause of my belief in our industry and 
the worth of its service to the masses 
of our people—my hope that many 
presently existing restrictions upon | 
business will be relaxed with the pass- 
ing of time and my conviction that 
the people of this nation, pulling to- 
gether as they are, will hasten the 
conclusion of the war and the coming 
of peace will bring order out of the 
chaos of war and with order will 
come new understanding and new op- 
portunity. As to the general con- 
cept, I think of no more fitting ex- 
pression than a bit of philosophy at- 
tributed to William Allen White “I 
have seen yesterday—I love today— 
I am not afraid of tomorrow.” 





Decreased Drilling Contrasted With Rise 
in Demand in Gas Industry 
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Post-War Preparation ... Laying the 
Groundwork for Gas Industry Development 





OR reasons 

that I believe 
will become self- 
evident, there is 
no doubt but that 
our industry in 
the post-war pe- 
riod will be fac- 
ing competitive 
factors, the like 
of which we have 
never seen before, 
some of which are exceedingly favor- 
able, but also some of which can be 
of such a critical nature that they may 
threaten our very existence unless we 
are properly organized to meet them. 

I do not need to tell you that for 
us to successfully serve large mass in- 
dustrial heating markets depends on 
the maintenance and broadening of 
the backbone of our industry—i.e., the 
Domestic Market including house heat- 
ing. That this is vital is evidenced by 
the fact that in the manufactured gas 
branch of the industry 70% of the 
sales and 80% of the revenue comes 
from the domestic load, while in the 
natural gas branch of the industry it 
provides 55% of the revenue. This 
load carries our basic costs and must 
be preserved. 

We have many fundamentals as to 
why our industry can best serve that 
domestic market, whether you consider 
it from the point of view of the qual- 
ity of service rendered to the customer ; 
the conservation of national resources; 
employment of labor; or basic eco- 
nomics to the customer and company. 
However, in an aggressive post-war 
fight for markets, these all may be 
swept aside, by reason of the tremen- 
dous coordinated forces, both in mer- 
chandising and advertising power 
which the electric industry will be able 
to present which, together with their 
thirst for loads to offset their drop 
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in war loads, certainly gives us some- 
thing to think about. These conditions 
are to be thoroughly respected as a 
result of a physical set up of two large 
companies which play such a domi- 
nant factor in the electric industry, be- 
cause of the coordinated enterprise 
which they are capable of developing. 

Our objective should be to have 
our forces so thoroughly coordinated 
and organized at the time the Blitz 
starts, that we can meet the enemy 
on his own ground, with his own 
method of attack. 

We must cease thinking in terms 
of ranges, water heaters, and house 
heating units by themselves but rather 
in the combined service where each 
appliance becomes a defender of the 
other and the benefits of added loads 
reduces costs to the customer. It is this 


. fact which makes house heating as- 


sume new importance, and why we are 
thoroughly studying the subject, so 
that this business which will be knock- 
ing at our door can be accepted prof- 
itably. The public will demand gas 
for house heating and we must de- 
termine its true costs, so that rates 
can be adjusted, if necessary, to make 
it profitable and thereby assure con- 
tinuance of our present basic markets. 


Highlights of Mr. Beebee’s | 
address before the Annual | 
Meeting. This address served | 
to introduce and lay the | 
| groundwork for important 
| Post-War Planning subcom- 
mittee reports which gave the 
delegates first-hand knowledge 
of the industry’s far-reaching 
program. These reports will | 
be brought to the attention of | 
the industry in early issues of | 
the MONTHLY. 
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Fortunately, at the present time, 
due to the cessation of appliance man- 
ufacture, we have a golden opportu- 
nity to coordinate and consolidate our 
efforts and to improve our product, 
and it is in pursuance of that theme 
that our post-war program is rapidly 
developing. 

It has been encouraging to our 
committee to see the growing unanim- 
ity of support of this thinking in our 
industry, which bids well for the fu- 
ture. 

With the tremendous pent up spend- 
ing power and the great wave of new 
construction and remodeling which 
will inevitably take place in the post- 
war period, it is easy to see we have a 
great opportunity ahead, if we don’t 
allow someone else, equally hungry for 
the opportunity to brush us aside. 

But fortunately we are in a position 
to do something about it and for these 
reasons our committee has recently 
been bending its efforts in the three 
following directions. 


1st. To attempt to obtain industry- 
wide support as to the needed changes 
and types of equipment that the manu- 
facturers should have available. Like- 
wise this effort should seek to reduce 
to a minimum the number of models 
required, as well as individual com- 
pany requirements, so that our equip- 
ment suppliers can reduce their costs 
of manufacture to a minimum, and 
thus be able to give us high quality 
equipment to insure maximum con- 
sumer satisfaction and at the same time 
at minimum cost, which is so neces- 
sary for meeting a competitive market. 
This assignment is a real task and Mr. 
Rosenkrans’ untiring efforts in that di- 
rection are worthy of commendation. 


2nd. As an industry, we should 
unite in a move to consolidate our 
promotional and merchandising activi- 
ties by endeavoring to get all utilities 











to agree that they will either actively 
merchandise themselves, or will as- 
sume responsibility for consolidation 
of dealer activity in their area, or both, 
so that a united sales program can be 
developed. 

3rd. In order to implement the above 
objectives, there is great need for 
strengthening and broadening our Na- 
tional Advertising Program. 

It is indeed encouraging to see how 
unanimous has been the support al- 
ready thrown behind these three ob- 
jectives. It is this fact which has caused 
our committee to feel enthusiastic as 
to what can be achieved. 

As steps in this direction, the fol- 
lowing has already been set in motion. 


(a) Our committee has recommended to 
each company that it set up a post-war 
group, since obviously our committee can- 
not do a complete job of post-war plan- 
ning, particularly at the utility level. By 
such means, however, we hope to keep the 
utilities promptly in touch with our find- 
ings, particularly from an industry wide 
level, which can be a set of valuable tools 
with which to plan their own activity. In 
addition, we hope to be able to achieve 
through them the support of the various 
policies which, for the good of the industry, 
should be universally adopted. 


Coordinated Kitchen Equipment Plan 


(b) We have recommended to the 
A.G.A.E.M. that they give consideration to 
the development of what we call the “Co- 
ordinated Kitchen Equipment Plan,” to the 
end that the gas industry can be in a posi- 
tion of offering to the public a complete 
Package Kitchen, which will include cup- 
boards, sinks, ranges, refrigerators, dish- 
washers, water heaters, etc. 

Such a plan envisions that all require- 
ments needed in a kitchen can be of proper 
dimension and style to fit one with the 
other to facilitate either a complete kitchen 
at One time, or to be purchased piecemeal, 
as the customer can afford. It would also 
consider and solve the means of adequate 
kitchen ventilation, so that we can excel 
all others in the development of the truly 
clean, cool, odorless kitchen, toward which 
we have some inherent fundamentals that 
are strongly in our favor, if properly co- 
ordinated. 

The small thoroughly insulated house of 
the future, together with year round air 
conditioning which we are now in a posi- 
tion to offer, requires that this subject of 
kitchen ventilation be definitely attacked. 
We are fortunate that we are in a position 
to make our waste heat from kitchen 
equipment serve a dual purpose, of either 
reducing the cost of house heating and 
humidifying, to broaden our gas heating 
market; or when ventilation is needed, the 


waste heat can become the means for cre- 
ating the necessary draft to provide ade- 
quate ventilation, thus catching the cook- 
ing odors at the source and moving a min- 
imum of warm air from the house. By 
proper design we can truthfully develop 
the gas kitchen to fulfill the slogan— 
“Cooler in Summer—Saves Heat in Win- 
ter—and Clean the Year Round.” 

I wish I had more time to develop this 
subject further, but suffice it to say that 
work along these lines has been carried to 
a degree that has produced surprising re- 
sults. 

Some million or more homes per year 
will be built in the post-war period, to- 
gether with a great wave of modernization 
of old kitchens, and builders will seek the 
equipment which can be assembled with the 
least complications. 

By a Coordinated Kitchen Equipment 
Plan many intriguing benefits appear on 
the horizon. By bringing into this plan 
the makers of cabinets, dishwashers, sinks, 
etc., we broaden the number of sales out- 
lets and also advertising coverage, and 
thus have many friends to help the program 
along. We have long envied the united and 
consolidated sales and manufacturing activ- 
ity of the electric industry. By such a pro- 
gram as we are here discussing, it should 
be possible for us to achieve all the bene- 
fits which have accrued to our electric com- 
petitors, and in addition for us to gain the 
advantage of allied support of other indus- 
tries in our objectives. 

The support that this thinking has de- 
veloped has been amazing to our commit- 
tee. Already it has caught the fancy of some 
large kitchen equipment manufacturers, 
and some important national sales outlets. 
Retail sales outlets, such as the National 
Retail Furniture Association, have also ex- 
pressed interest in our program and moves 
are on foot that may be mutually beneficial. 

(c) Our committee has given a great 
deal of thought to the matter of research 
which our industry should be fostering and 
of which you will hear more later on. In 
the meantime, we have gone on record be- 
fore the Public Land Committee of the Sen- 
ate in support of the proposed work of 
the Bureau of Mines looking to the upgrad- 
ing of coal into hydrocarbons, which can 
be very helpful to our industry when 
shrinking oil reserves may reach a criti- 
cal situation. 

Such a program fits in very nicely with 
some of the thinking of our committee. The 
coal reserves of this country are tremendous 
and there will come a time when we must 
look to coal as our basic source of energy. 
In the past, the use of coal in carbonizing 
plants has been a sound and _ profitable 
means of upgrading coal, since the result- 
ant products, coke and gas, shared the costs 
of conversion. However, as we develop 
larger heating loads to gas, we tend to 
produce coke in quantities greater than the 
market can absorb, and we tend to com- 
pete with ourselves. 
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If, on the other hand, we could upgrade 
coal into oils and gas, we can achieve the 
benefits of shared conversion costs by two 
products, that do not compete with each 
other, and which have an unlimited market 
as far as balanced output is concerned. In 
other words, instead of bringing coal to 
a community to make gas and coke, we feel 
that the plant of the future will bring coal 
to a community to make gas for the heat 
requirements of stable loads, and oils for 
the mobile loads (automobile and _air- 
planes) each fuel being the by-product of 
the other. The basic aim of our industry 
should be the making of the energy in 
coal available in ashless form, in the most 
convenient forms needed for society, which 
is gas distributed in pipes, for non-mobile 
heat requirements, and in the form of 
liquid fuels for motor and airplane use. 
Any research that is in keeping with these 
objectives should have the support of the 
gas industry. 


Our committee has taken recognition 
of the part that our industry plays in 
our system of society, and by means of 
its contacts with the post-war groups 
of the various utilities, hopes to be 
helpful in getting the industry gen- 
erally to adopt its responsibility in the 
general post-war problems, so that 
when the proper time comes it cannot 
be said that the gas industry was found 
wanting. To that end our committee 
has passed the following resolution: 


“Be it resolved that the industry give 
serious consideration to meeting its re- 
sponsibility of carrying its share of the 
national employment needs which are 
likely to prevail in the Post-War period, 
as developed by the Committee of Eco- 
nomic Development, and that all possible 
steps should be taken by every unit of 
the industry in preparation for meeting 
this responsibility.” 


In conducting our various surveys 
from time to time, we are endeavoring 
to get the judgment of at least 70% 
of the industry before making a rec- 
ommendation, so that when it appears 
before the industry, it will have the 
backing of a large portion of the in- 
dustry. Such a basis, we feel, will as- 
sure industry-wide support. 

We recognize the difficulties of 
achieving cooperative enterprise to the 
extent which is here outlined, but we 
feel sure that the common good will 
justify its adoption. We must ever keep 
before us the fact that we are giving 
our lives and entire energy in support 
of the principles of Democratic pro- 
cedure. 
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Timetable of Action ... A Blueprint for 
Gas Appliance Sales in the Post-War Period 





T would be a 

fairly simple 

matter to discuss 

gas appliance 

manufacture and 

promotion after 

the war if we 

could see today 

any more clearly 

than heretofore 

the end of all 

Frank H. Adams war on final “V” 
Day and the environment in which 
business would operate. But I am 
not so concerned today with the long 
range, after “V’ Day problems of 
manufacturing and distribution, as I 
am with our ability to recognize the 
periods for which we must plan and 
the early completion of “plans of ac- 
tion” for these periods as they arrive. 


Pattern of Transition 

I’m more concerned now with what 
action we as an industry will take 
when Hitler is beaten than I am in 
what we will be doing six months 
after the war with Japan ends. I am 
more interested in our conception of 
the basic problems present today and 
with which we must deal today and in 
the various periods of transition from 
war to peace than I am in a modified, 
polished-up, pre-war version of dis- 
tribution, or even the most complete, 
well-conceived plan that can function 
successfully only a year after final 
peace is won. 

With the fall of Italy we got a 
clearer conception of the pattern of 
transition. To some of us it brought 
a better realization that our postwar 
conversion problems could start even 
before victory over Hitler—that it was 
unlikely that this war would end on a 
single ‘‘V’ Day—that long range 
plans, although essential, would not of 
themselves meet the need for a quick, 
effective, smooth transition to peace- 


*Mr. Adams is chairman of the A.G.A.E.M. 
Post-War Planning Committee. 
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time activities. It brought into relief 
the various periods for which we 
should plan, the necessity of bracket- 
ing definitcly the development and 
promotional activities for each period 
and the need of having a plan of ac- 
tion ready for application not on the 
day war ends but on the day materials 
are released and limitations lifted. 
Everyone here accepts planning as 
essential. Most of us have proceeded 
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to a greater or lesser degree within our 
own companies. But it is not the im- 
portance of planning itself 1 wish to 
stress—that would be anti-climax. It 
is the need of having completed our 
timetable of action and knowing what 
and when and how these recovery 
plans are to be set in motion that I 
wish to emphasize today. 

To wait until the war ends before 
completing post-war development and 
marketing plans or taking definite ac- 
tion to reestablish distribution, even 
though manpower and opportunities 
may be limited, may not of itself have 
any direct effect on earnings, or the 
ultimate position the company would 
occupy in long range recovery, but to 
ignore the need of taking immediate 
action as soon as conditions permit 
would slow down reconversion, re- 
tard recovery, create unnecessary, 
though temporary, unemployment. Our 
responsibility to free enterprise is in 
doing everything within our power to 
bring about a smooth, quick change- 
over with as little interruption as pos- 
sible in our economic progress. 

I fully appreciate that post-war plan- 
ning to be successful must look for its 
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development and direction to at least 
two main divisions of a company. The 
responsibility of long-range operating 
and economic environmental planning 
must of necessity remain the problem 
of top management. So must the spe- 
cific orders, or the go-ahead be given 
to develop plans for certain periods 
according to the needs of your own 
timetable. The development of mer- 
chandising plans must of course be the 
responsibility of Sales Divisions. Hav- 
ing spoken of the peripheral factors, 
let us consider those most immediately 
applicable to our sales activity. 


Starting Foints for Action 


I am not now presenting a complete 
individual plan, nor one bearing the 
approval of the A.G.A.E.M., for Gas 
Appliance Manufacture and Promotion 
After the War. It is my opinion of 
what I believe to be three essential and 
important things for us to do as soon 
as we get back home to our desks— 
three starting points for the develop- 
ment of immediate down-to-earth ac- 
tion plans: 

First : 
Second: Start the job of customer con- 
ditioning. 


Set up a tentative timetable. 


Third: Complete as soon as possible 
your sales plans for the post- 


Hitler, pre-“V”" Day period. 


Before we can definitely establish a 
timetable or determine the action to be 
taken in each of the transitory periods 
we must make some assumptions about 
the war and the peace. So, let us for 
the purpose of blueprinting the plans 
for action, make these assumptions: 


1. The United Nations will for the pres- 
ent concentrate on the defeat of Ger- 
many. That accomplished we and our 
allies will drive for an early victory 
over Japan. 

. Total war will continue against both 
Axis partners until we obtain uncon- 
ditional surrender. 

3. Germany will be defeated at some 
time in 1944. 








4. There will be an interim period of 
not less than one year and not more 
than two years between the fall of 
Germany and the defeat of Japan. 

. Prior to and during this period some 
material will be released for the pro- 
duction of consumer goods. The de- 
mands of heavy industries for war ma- 
terials will have declined. Even if we 
continue to Lend-Lease materials for 
the reconstruction of Europe, there 
should be a surplus of iron, steel, and 
other materials required for the manu- 
facture of gas equipment. 

. During the Post-Hitler pre-“V" Day 
period we can not count too heavily 
on the lifting of all gas limitations, 
the resumption of residential construc- 
tion, adequate manpower nor proper 
psychological conditions, a sufficiency 
of new gas appliances, and equipment 
to justify an all-out sales activity, or 
the establishment and setting in mo- 
tion of permanent sales plans and poli- 
cies. 


On these assumptions our sales de- 
partments might establish a timetable 
of action and some of the most im- 
portant merchandising steps to be 
taken in each period, as follows: 


1. “Get-Set” Period—1943-'44 

Start the job of customer condition- 
ing:—make gas equipment and service 
the No. 1 item on your customers’ 
post-war shopping list. 

Survey the dealer situation to de- 
termine how many will be available 
and how they may be rehabilitated. 

Teach future buyers to be realistic 
about post-war products. Start a coun- 
ter “dream merchandise” educational 
and publicity activity. Make people 
realize that you can’t get all the new 
ideas right away as soon as Hitler is 
licked, or even when Japan is beaten; 
that new materials and wartime tech- 
nological developments will be utilized 
as soon as practical, but the “bugs” 
prevalent in most new products must 
be taken out. 

This does not remove the obligation 
nor the necessity of being progressive, 
alert to the adaptation of new ma- 
terials, or technological developments. 
We must be realistic and convey this 
realistic impression to our public. The 
exponents of dream merchandise prop- 
aganda are now defending their posi- 
tion on the theory that getting people 
to wait for new radically different 
products will hold back “V” Day 
lust to buy and serve as a hedge to 
post-war inflation. Nothing could be 
more unsound in its conception. Hes- 


itancy to buy—to hold a deferred mar- 
ket in deferment—will destroy the 
very foundation on which we must 
base a return to civilian production 
and full employment. And if the pub- 
lic does expect too much, this impres- 
sion cannot only retard the purchase of 
gas equipment but hold up recovery, 
encourage purchase of more easily 
modified or non-mechanical products, 
thereby limiting the post-war sales op- 
portunity of the gas industry. 

This Get-Set Period is the time to 
complete Post-Hitler pre-“V’ Day 
merchandising plans. They may have 
mo permanence but will serve as a 
worthy expedient to meet temporary 
conditions. Your timetable may have 
to be changed due to unpredictable 
conditions and factors beyond control, 
but the practicability of being prepared 
will not have been altered nor the ne- 
cessity of quick action eliminated. Un- 
less your sales plans are complete and 
approved, valuable time will be lost in 
the following crucial period. 


2. Go-Ahead Period—Defeat of 
Germany, 1944 

Time to put your Post-Hitler sales 
plans in motion for the retention of 
favorable marketing position; time to 
establish bridgeheads for an all-out 
peacetime activity; time to put a sales 
task force in the field, made up of men 
and women now employed within your 
own organization, to establish contacts 
on best prospects taken from equip- 
ment and consumer opinion surveys 
now being made. This task force will 
crystallize consumer preference, secure 
orders and commitments for equip- 
ment as soon as it is available, build 
a backlog of prospects on which new 
salesmen employed from the ranks of 
our armed forces may call after “V” 
Day. For a more complete outline on 
which to establish this plan, I refer 
you to “The Return to Selling,” in the 
October Digest of Marketing. 


3. The Acceleration Period—Defeat 
of Japan—1945 or 1946 


Beginning of another period of re- 
adjustment, the setting in motion of 
plans and principles which will in the 
year or two following become estab- 
lished long-range activities. These will 
carry us through to the 


4. True Peacetime Period— 
When peacetime selling conditions 
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can be accurately determined, definite, 
long-range policies adopted, perma- 
nent, hard-hitting sales organiza- 
tions operating, outstanding equipment 
changes realized, and new sales rec- 
ords established. 

This outline of the steps to be taken 
in preparation for the job immediately 
ahead of us is not sufficiently broad in 
its concept for application to meet the 
marketing period after ‘“V’’ Day. But 
if these suggestions are put into effect 
they will help us to reconvert rapidly, 
utilize our present and available man- 
power, establish a preference for our 
goods and services, and help us to play 
our part as good citizens in speeding 
national peacetime recovery. 

With each new military success the 
time grows shorter when aggressive 
action will be necessary. Unless simple, 
practical steps are taken now, we may 
come to the end of the war with Ger- 
many, and perhaps even to final ‘“V” 
Day without a definite plan of action 
and our decisions and actions taken 
then will be matters of expediency. 

We need action plans now. 

Industry needs action plans now. 

America needs action plans now. 

When these are completed and co- 
ordinated, there will be no fear of peace. 


Standard Oil Co. Cuts 
Natural Gas Ties 


TANDARD Oil Co. of New Jersey is 

disassociating itself from five natural- 
gas companies it owned and they will 
hereafter be operated by Consolidated 
Natural Gas Co. of New York, employ- 
ees of Hope Natural Gas Co. were told 
November 5. 

Hope employees from six central West 
Virginia counties heard Frank H. Lerch 
Jr., president of newly-formed Consoli- 
dated, outline operation plans for the 
five companies which process natural gas 
in West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
New York. 

The companies involved are Hope, 
which operates through northern West 
Virginia and as far south as Cornell Sta- 
tion rear Charleston; East Ohio Gas Co., 
of Cleveland, with holdings in eastern 
Ohio; River Gas Co., of Marietta, Ohio, 
also in eastern Ohio; Néw York State 
Gas Co., of Pittsburgh, operating in 
northeastern Pennsylvania and New York, 
and People’s Natural Gas Co., of Pitts- 
burgh, holdings of which are mostly in 
western Pennsylvania. 

All of them for years have been sub- 
sidiaries of Standard Oil of New Jersey. 
Hope's physical properties in West Vir- 
ginia were assessed at $58,000,000 last year. 
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Foundation for Sales... Meeteng W arteme 
Restrictions with an Eye to the Future 





Mr. Mettenet in action 


HAT do we mean by War 

Time Sales Restrictions ? Does 
this mean that we should atrophy? 
Dry up? Certainly we have no appli- 
ances to sell, but we have many other 
approaches to sell gas for the future. 

What are some of these approaches ? 

We must be alert for anything to 
hasten victory so that our industry 
will breathe and live to that end. 
We must be knitted closer to civic 
activities not to lose contact with our 
customers with help and assistance. 
We have plenty of sales work in the 
fields of : 


Nutrition 

Canning 

Care and Use of Appliances 
War Bonds 

Gas Conservation 

Red Cross 

Community and War Funds, etc. 


Peoples Gas has distributed by di- 
rect contact during the past eighteen 
months the following number of book- 
lets: 

Address before Residential Section, Ameri- 


can Gas Association Annual Meeting, St. 
Louis, Mo., October 26-28, 1943. 
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By F. X. METTENET 
Vice-President, The Peoples Gas Light and Coke Co., Chicago, Ill. 


1,100,000 ‘““What You Should Know About 
Food” 
800,000 “How To Get the Most from 
Your Gas Service” 
900,000 “Canning” 
500,000 “Hot Water on the Home Front” 


3,300,000 


We have mailed to each gas refrig- 
erator user a conservation booklet 
“How To Get the Most from Your 
Servel in Time of War” to help them 
maintain and service their own refrig- 
erator. We have a separate conserva- 
tion booklet on gas ranges “The Gas 
Range Book.” 

Certainly all gas companies are do- 
ing this type of job with the same zest 
and spark of their former selling jobs. 


What About the Future? 

So much for our present selling. 
What about the future ? 

Are we analyzing our markets so that 
we know where to attack ? 

Where are our future water heating 
prospects? 

Are we now contacting the plumbers 
and heating contractors letting them 
know what our future sales policy 
will be, before our competition does 
it? 

In Chicago, we are now making 
these contacts and we know what and 
where the market potential is for water 
heating. 

What type and size gas ranges do our 
customers want? 

We are conducting a gas range sur- 
vey to determine what the market 
wants in the “Gas Range of the Fu- 
ture.” This survey will be completed 
in about thirty days, and the results 
will be sent to the gas range manufac- 
turers. 

How about our future refrigerator 
and space heating sales policy? 
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What future general sales policies 
should be adopted ? 


(a) 100% Dealers 
(b) 100% Company 
(c) Middle of the Road 


If you adopt the 100% dealer plan, 
are you doing this because it is the 
easier way out or because it will flow 
the maximum number of load building 
units into your territory? 

We talk about gas appliance manu- 
facturers’ post-war cooperation. 

How can they cooperate if we have 
no definite post-war sales policy ? 

How can they make their sales plans ? 

How can they help you develop your 
markets ? 

We must therefore now have a defi- 
nite general sales plan, so that they 
and we can develop the market to the 
fullest extent. 

Our fundamental job therefore is to 
see to it that the maximum number 
of gas appliances flow into a tree 
market through the normal trading 
channels, and for maximum results this 
can be accomplished by the coordi- 
nated effort of gas appliance dealers 
with the gas company taking the pro- 
motional leadership and acting as one 
dealer in the picture. 

Upon this fundamental Peoples Gas 
has developed over a five-year experi- 
mentation the following future policy. 

Basically, this policy is to encourage 
the widest possible distribution of gas 
burning appliances through the normal 
trading channels in the Chicago mar- 
ket. Up to 1941 we had developed 
some 1300 dealer outlets for gas ap- 
pliances. The company retail depart- 
ment and the Apartment House Sec- 
tion are one of such outlets. 

The result of this development is 
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to give customers the opportunity to 
buy wherever their preference dictates, 
—almost every buying section of the 
city being served through one or more 
such outlets. This policy keeps the 
market open and free-flowing and has 
resulted in steadily increasing sales and 
improved public relations. 

Many factors enter into the practical 
operation of this policy, the more im- 
portant of which are as follows: 


Company Leadership 

Company leadership in respect to 
appliance research, product develop- 
ment, quality, sales promotion, and 
trade practice is essential if consumer 
acceptance of gas fuel is to be main- 
tained and extended. The acceptance of 
gas fuel in the domestic field is utterly 
dependent upon the character of the 
equipment through which it is utilized. 
It is not sufficient that the appliance 
be attractive; in addition, the combi- 
nation of fuel and appliance must de- 
liver a more practical, efficient or eco- 
nomical service than some other com- 
petitive combination. 

Company load building policies and 
trade practices must be such that they 
inspire respect from the normal chan- 
nels of retail trade distribution. Wide 


Cover and inside page of booklet used to 
determine what the public wants in the 
Gas Range of the Future 


distribution of appliances is stifled if 
the company either through price, 
terms, or through installation practices 
makes it unprofitable for the retailer 
to do business. In fact, in self-defense, 
the dealer is likely to turn to competi- 


does not become so until consumer ac- 
ceptance begins to be established. 

As consumer acceptance materializes 
so should company activity in direct 
sales lessen and sales flow to normal 
chennels of distribution, such as ap- 
pliance dealers, hardware and furni- 
ture houses, department stores, plumb- 
ing and heating contractors, etc. 


Normal Appliance Distribution 

The question may be asked, “Why, 
if you have customer acceptance and 
dealer outlets to take care of their 
needs, is it necessary for the company 
to continue direct appliance sales?’ 
Experience has shown that should the 
utility relinquish even temporarily 
their direct activity in the promotion 
and sale of a particular appliance, the 
quality of merchandise offered for sale 
deteriorates and the volume of appli- 
ance distribution decreases. 

In the years 1934 and 1935, the 
company’s direct sales activity in the 
gas range market was negligible; in 
fact, in 1935 the company’s sales were 
only 1200 units. In the period 1937 
to 1941 inclusive, the company’s activ- 
ities steadily increased and the follow- 
ing figures tell their own story: 





Dealer 
Outlets 


Active 
Manufacturers 


16 





Total 
Range Sales Sales 


69,300 
129,000 


Company Per Cent Company 


to Total 


6,600 9.5% 
9,000 7.0% 











tive items wherein there is a satisfac- 
tory margin or profit. 


New Markets 

In new markets sales promotion and 
appliance selling is primarily the func- 
tion, obligation and burden of the util- 
ity. The company derives its income 
from gas sales. The retail merchant de- 
rives his from the profit he makes 
from over the counter sales. With few 
exceptions, the retail merchant has 
neither the capital, desire or ability to 
promote new markets for the sale of 
gas. 

It follows, therefore, that in the 
primary development and promotion 
of a new service or appliance, the 
money, manpower and sales become a 
function of the company. In such cases 
trade practice is not important and 
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Manufacturers have repeatedly stated 
that nowhere is there a better market 
for quality appliances than that which 
exists in Chicago, and further that this 
quality market has only been made pos- 
sible through present company policies 
and sales activities. For example, the 
quality of company gas range sales has 
increased from an average of $106 in 
1937 to an average of $130 in 1942. 
These results indicate that the type 
of cooking appliances sold in Chicago 
are of great assistance in setting cook- 
ing standards and safeguarding the 
cooking load from a long-range view, 
as this leadership increases the profit 
of the dealer and quality of ranges sold 
by them. 

Although experience has demon- 
strated that even in a market having 
wide consumer acceptance, company 
selling activity must continue. It is 
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essential that in its selling the com- 
pany maintain and follow high stand- 
atds of trade practice. In fact, it is 
preferable that the company standards 
in respect to price, terms, quality, etc., 
be more stringent than normal rather 
than below normal. 

Leadership in and maintenance of 
price and quality are of tremendous 
importance. Any policy of price cut- 
ting or of selling sub-standard mer- 
chandise will inevitably result in dis- 
aster. The dealer in self-defense is 
compelled to buy and offer for sale 
appliances of poorer quality and shorter 
mark-ups. The market eventually be- 
comes disorganized and competitive 
equipment, whether it shows a reason- 
able profit or not, is very likely to be 
offered for sale in preference to gas 
equipment. 


Dealer Promotion 

Dealer promotion and information 
must be carried on continually so that 
these outlets are kept informed, not 
only in respect to all phases of com- 
pany sales activity, but also in respect 
to appliances, their sources of supply. 
markets, and the desirability of selling 
quality merchandise. 

In 1941 there were 1226 dealer 
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outlets; some 492 of these were in the 
range business; 476 plumber-dealers; 
208 heating contractors; and 50 gas 
refrigerator dealers. All of these deal- 
ers are customers of the company and 
to a large extent the people with whom 
they do business are customers of the 
company. The good will and respect 
of the dealer for the company cr the 
lack of it is inevitably reflected in 
the attitude of our other customers 
with whom he does business. 

In recognizing that the retail dealer 
is the logical outlet for the major part 
of those appliances having a consumer 
acceptance, it follows that it is essen- 
tial that the Sales Department keep 
these dealers thoroughly informed in 
respect to the availability of equipment. 
We must bring to their attention the 
market for and the profit in the sale of 
gas equipment. We must act as a liaison 
between manufacturer and dealer to 
keep the manufacturer informed of 
profitable outlets and the dealer in- 
formed of sources of supply of satisfac- 
tory equipment. And finally, we must 
see to it that these dealers have a high 
regard for company leadership and that 
differences of opinion or dissatisfaction 
on their part be fairly and adequately 
settled. 
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Architects and Builders 


Architects, engineers, builders, and 
contractors and all others having to 
do with new construction must at all 
times be kept informed on all matters 
having to do with gas equipment, the 
proper selection for a particular use, 
sources of supply, and methods and 
standards of installation. 

Although the direct appliance sales 
of the department are almost entirely 
confined to old buildings, it is of pri- 
mary importance to the company that 
we are at all times quickly and accu- 
rately informed of all.new construction 
projects in the domestic market. It is 
of equal importance that those people 
having to do with specifying, pur- 
chase or installation of gas equipment 
be adequately informed not only in 
respect to mains and services, but also 
in respect to the selection of the proper 
equipment for the job, the source of 
supply, and those methods and stand- 

(Continued on page 464) 
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Booklets which The 
Peoples Gas Light 
& Coke Company 
has distributed to 
its customers by the 
thousands 





























Association Honots... Awarded Individuals 
and Compantes for Outstanding Achievements 





Wins Industry's Highest Honor for 
Directing A.G.A. War Activities 


RNEST R. ACKER, president of the 

Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., was doubly 
honored by the gas industry at the An- 
nual Meeting of the American Gas Asso- 
ciation in St. Louis, Mo. He was elected 
president of the Association and received 
the Charles A. Munroe Award for having 
made the most outstanding recent con- 
tribution toward the advancement of the 
gas industry. This is the first time in the 
history of the national association that any 
individual has received both honors in the 
same year. 

Highest recognition within the gift of 
the Association, the coveted Charles A. 
Munroe Award consists of a substantial 
financial acknowledgment and engrossed 
certificate. The first such award was made 
in 1929. 

Arthur F. Bridge, retiring president of 
the American Gas Association and vice- 
president and general manager of the 
Southern Counties Gas Company, Los An- 
geles, made the presentation at a general 
industry luncheon October 28. In present- 
ing the award, Mr. Bridge said: 

“Mr. Acker has unselfishly and unstint- 
ingly served the gas industry and the 
American Gas Association as a director, 
chairman and member of many important 
committees, as its treasurer for several 
years, and, during the past year, as vice- 
president and chairman of the all-im- 
portant Committee on War Activities. In 
the latter capacity he has sacrificed personal 
comfort, time and energy in his efforts to 
look after the interests of the gas industry 
to the end that we might give our best 
toward winning the war. 

“It is indeed a pleasure and a privilege 
for me to present the Charles A. Munroe 
Award to Mr. Acker. A pleasure because 
I count the recipient as a friend. A privi- 
lege for he receives the award, at least in 
part, in recognition of accomplishments 
which contributed in no small measure to 
whatever success my administration has 
achieved,” 

The 1943 award was made by a commit- 
tee composed of Frank H. Lerch, Jr., 
President, Gas Companies, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. chairman; George S. Hawley, 
President, Bridgeport Gas Light Co., 
Bridgeport, Conn.; and James F. Pollard, 
President, Seattle Gas Co., Seattle, Wash. 


The recommendation was approved by the 
Association's Executive Board. 

Mr. Acker has served as vice-chairman 
of the Commercial Section of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in 1929, chairman of 
the section in 1930 and member of the 
advisory council, 1931. In 1938 he became 
treasurer of the Association serving in 
this capacity until 1942 when he became 
vice-president. He has acted as chairman 
of the Committee on War Activities from 
January 1942 to the present time. 





President Bridge presenting the Charles A. 

Munroe Award to Ernest R. Acker during 

the Annual Meeting. Mr. Acker was also 
elected President of the Association 
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Meritorious Service Award Presented 
to Marshall for Heroic Action 


RAVERY and 

service far be- 
yond the line of 
duty were recog- 
nized at the Annual 
Meeting of the 
American Gas As- 
sociation in St. 
Louis, Mo., Octo- 
ber 28, when Ray- 
mond Marshall, 
service man for The 
Gas Service Com- 
pany, Neosho, Mo., 
was awarded the 
A. G. A. Meritorious Service Award for 
having performed the most outstanding 
meritorious act in the gas industry during 
the past year. Presentation of the award 
was made by the Association’s president, 
Arthur F. Bridge, vice-president and gen- 
eral manager, Southern Counties Gas Co., 
Los Angeles, at a general industry lunch- 
eon at the Jefferson Hotel. 

Mr. Marshall was so singularly honored 
for risking his life in coping with a serious 
situation which threatened gas service to 
Neosho and a large Army camp nearby. 
On Tuesday, May 18, 1943, Shoal Creek, 
ordinarily small enough to walk across, 
due to excessive rainfall, turned into a rag- 
ing torrent a half mile wide and washed 
out a four-inch lateral pipe line. Gas 
service to the city of Neosho and Camp 
Crowder was in imminent danger of com- 





Raymond Marshall 
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plete shutdown unless the gate valve was 
closed. 

Against the advice of others, Mr. Mar- 
shall obtained a rowboat and rowed after 
dark across the dangerous current of the 
creek. He was carried downstream by the 
force of the current, missing his mark sev- 
eral times, and being obliged to row 
through the tops of tall trees lining the 
opposite bank. Finally, he reached the 
valve and, while virtually exhausted and 
standing in water up to his neck, made the 
shut-off. 

The supervisor of gas properties in that 
area stated: “This was not Mr. Marshall's 
job, but he showed a remarkable spirit of 
willingness to take care of any emergency 
connected with our business. There was 
great personal risk involved and I doubt 
if I would have allowed him to take the 
chance had I known of it.” 

The American Gas Association Merito- 
rious Service Award is awarded by the 
Executive Board upon recommendation of 
the Accident Prevention Committee. It 
consists of a substantial financial acknowl- 
edgement and certificate. It was made pos- 
sible by the generosity of the late Walter 
R. Addicks, senior vice-president of the 
Consolidated Gas Company of New York 
(now Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York, Inc.). 

Mr. Marshall has been employed as 
service man for The Gas Service Company 
at Neosho since 1937. 
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McCall Home Service Awards Made 
at A.G.A. Annual Meeting 


INNERS of 

the 1943 
McCall's Magazine 
awards for out- 
standing contribu- 
tion to the advance- 
ment of better liv- 
ing in the home, 
through the promo- 
tion of gas appli- 
ances and equip- 
ment, sponsored by 
McCall's Magazine 
and administered 
through the Amer- 
ican Gas Association, were announced Oc- 
tober 28 at the annual meeting of the asso- 
ciation in St. Louis. 

Flora G. Dowler, home service director 
of the Manufacturers Light and Heat Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, Pa., was awarded the first 
prize of $100 in War Bonds and stamps 
plus an engraved plaque. Second prize of 
$50 in War Bonds and stamps and a 
framed illuminated parchment went to 
Joie Kammer, home service director of 
the New Orleans Public Service Inc., New 
Orleans, La. Third prize of $25 in War 
Bonds and stamps and a framed illumi- 


Flora G. Dowler 


Joie Kammer Florence Matheny 
nated parchment was won by Florence 
Matheny, home service director of South- 
ern Counties Gas Company, El Monte, 
California. 

Directors of home service departments 
of gas utility companies here and in Can- 
ada were invited to compete. Awards were 
made on papers of 2000 words or less sub- 
mitted by entrants covering the aims of 
the home service department, the training 
of personnel and sales people, community 
activities engaged in, and increase in scope 
of home service activities, particularly in 
relation to the war. 


Miss Dowler’s winning paper told of 
the new war program built almost over- 
night, and being carried out by the Man- 
ufacturers Light and Heat Company’s 
Home Service Department, to meet the 
new wartime conditions in their homes 
and factories. Besides the usual cooking 
schools and range and home calls, to main- 
tain or create better public relations be- 
tween the company and its customers, new 
courses in nutrition were given, through 
the Red Cross, to schools, women’s groups, 
parent-teacher associations and industrial 
groups, over a radius of thousands of 
square miles, teaching them how to cope 
with wartime food problems. This work 
was carried out despite a severe shortage 
of workers and without benefit ot cars. 

Besides aiding Red Cross canteens on 
nutrition, the department also helped bol- 
ster blood banks and when residents of 
three towns in the Ohio River Valley were 
overwhelmed by the disaster of the 1942 
flood, the department served the homeless 
many hundreds of meals. 

Judges for the McCall Magazine Awards 
were R. E. Williams, Binghamton Gas 
Works, Binghamton, N. Y.; R. B. Den- 
hardt, Central Hudson Gas & Electric 
Corp., Newburgh, N. Y.; R. A. Malony, 
Bridgeport Gas Light Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; W. D. Williams, Public 
Service Electric and Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. and R. A. Gordon, Washington Gas 
Light Company, Washington, D. C. 





A. V. Smith Wins Beal Medal for 
Technical Contribution 


IGHEST technical recognition in the 

gas industry was conferred on A. V. 
Smith, consulting engineer of Philadelphia, 
Pa., when he was awarded the Beal Medal 
during the Annual Meeting of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association in St. Louis, Mo. Mr. 
Smith received the medal for contributing 
the best technical paper to meetings of the 
Association throughout the year. 

Presentation of the award at a general 
industry luncheon was made by Ernest R. 
Acker, president, Central Hudson Gas & 
Electric Corp., Poughkeepsie, N. Y., repre- 
senting the family of the late W. R. Beal 
who established the award in 1897. It 
consists of a bronze medal and substantial 
cash payment. 

Mr. Smith was honored for a paper on 
“Cathodic Protection Interference’’ which 
he presented at the Distribution Confer- 
ence in Cincinnati, Ohio, April 29-30, 1943. 
In this paper, Mr. Smith made a compre- 
hensive and valuable contribution to the 
problem of cathodic interference. He pre- 
sented a method of protection by which 
harmless electric currents are superim- 
posed on piping systems to offset harmful 
currents. His complete paper was published 
in the October issue of the A. G. A. 
MONTHLY. 
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A. V. Smith (right) receiving the Beal 
Medal from Ernest R. Acker, the donor 


The Beal Medal Award Committee was 
composed of D. H. Hartson, Equitable Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., chairman; Harold L. 
Gaidry, New Orleans Public Service Inc., 
New Orleans, La., and Charles F. Turner, 
The East Ohio Gas Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mr. Smith has had a distinguished ca- 
reer as an electrolysis engineer. In 1922, 
shortly after receiving his education at 
Renssaelaer Polytechnic Institute, he was 
employed by Western Electric Co., New 
York, as laboratory assistant. The follow- 
ing year he joined the New York Edison 
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Company, New York (now a part of Con- 
solidated Edison Co. of New York, Inc.), 
as cable inspector. He was soon promoted 
to chief inspector and early in January 
1923, assigned to electrolysis surveys. At 
that time he made electrolysis surveys and 
designed highly effective protection  sys- 
tems against electrolysis in both cable and 
gas piping systems in Manhattan, The 
Bronx, Queens and Westchester. 

In 1927 he resigned from the New 
York company to enter the employ of The 
United Gas Improvement Company as 
electrolysis engineer. From that date until 
his resignation on December 31, 1941, 
Mr. Smith was electrolysis engineer for 
the entire U.G.I. system. He started his 
own consulting engineering practice on 
January 1, 1942. 

Mr. Smith has been active in the Techni- 
cal Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion for a number of years. He is a mem- 
ber of the Distribution Committee and the 
Subcommittee on Pipe Coatings and Cor- 
rosion, of which he is a past chairman 
(1937-1939). He is also a member of the 
American Research Committee on Ground- 
ing and the American Coordinating Com- 
mittee on Corrosion. In addition, he is a 
member of The Electrochemical Society, 
The Franklin Institute, and The Military 
Order of the Loyal Legion of the United 
States. 

































































Seven Gas Units Win Million- 


Man-Hour Safety Awards 


EPRESENTATIVES of 7 units of gas 
companies throughout the country 
received Merit Awards October 28 from 
the American Gas Association for achieve- 
ments in accumulating one million or more 
man-hours without a disabling injury ac- 
cident. The awards, which were recom- 
mended by the Accident Prevention Com- 
mittee and approved by the Executive 
Board, were presented by President Ar- 
thur F. Bridge at a general industry lunch- 
eon in the Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis, Mo., 
during the Association’s annual meeting. 
The following companies received this 
outstanding recognition for their safe op- 
eration records: 

The Brooklyn Union Gas Company, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., Customer Billing Divi- 
sion, Commercial Dept., worked 1,098,139 
man-hours with an average of 76 employees 
from January 1, 1936 to July 31, 1943 
without a disabling injury accident. The 
Customers Service Division of Brooklyn 
Union also received an award for work- 
ing 2,225,374 man-hours with an average of 
89 employees from August 9, 1929 to 
July 31, 1943 without a disabling injury 
accident. 

The Consolidated Gas Electric Light 


and Power Co. of Baltimore, Baltimore, 
Md., Gas Division, worked 1,085,832 
man-hours with an average of 1371 em- 
ployees from April 6, 1943 to July 31, 
1943 without a disabling injury accident. 

Equitable Gas Company, Pittsburgh, 
Pa., Meter Shop, worked 1,429,817 man- 
hours with an average of 38 employees 
from March 19, 1926 to August 31, 1943 
without a disabling injury accident. 

The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, Pipe Lines Division, North- 
eastern, worked 1,141,842 man-hours with 
an average of 44 employees from October 
1, 1935 to January 1, 1943 without a dis- 
abling injury accident. 

Michigan Consolidated Gas Company, 
Grand Rapids, Michigan, Muskegon Dis- 
trict, worked 1,090,61214 hours with an 
average of 96.7 employees from November 
5, 1938 to May 31, 1943 without a dis- 
abling injury accident. 

San Diego Gas & Electric Company, 
San Diego, California, Gas Meter Divi- 
sion, worked 1,034,728 man-hours with 
an average of 50 employees from February 
16, 1934 to July 31, 1943 without a dis- 
abling injury accident. 





AUDLUANYEUOUA NUDES UAL GAU EA EMEA 


A.G.A. Adopts New Research Policy 


N recommendation of the Special Com- 

mittee on Laboratories Policies com- 
posed of Messrs. C. E. Bennett, Chairman; 
F. H. Adams, F. M. Banks, E. J. Boothby, 
L. R. Mendelson, J. J. Quinn, P. R. Tap- 
pan and George E. Whitwell, the Execu- 
tive Board of the American Gas Association 
at its meeting in St. Louis on October 26, 
1943 adopted the following resolution: 


“Whereas, the industry is faced with the 
necessity for conducting both fundamental 
and applied research during the present war 
emergency in preparation for post-war op- 
erations, and 

“Whereas, the appliance manufacturers are 

in many instances unable to undertake this 

research because of wartime activities and 
for other reasons, and 

“Whereas, the necessity of completing such 

needed research promptly is of paramount 

importance, and 

“Whereas, this work cannot be accom- 

plished by the American Gas Association 

under its statement of Research Policy as 
contained in the Resolution of September 

30, 1936, now therefore be it 

“Resolved, that this Committee recom- 

mends to the Executive Board of the 

American Gas Association that the resolu- 

tion of 1936 be suspended and superseded 

by the following procedure during the war 
emergency: 

“1. All fundamental and applied research 
proposals shall be submitted directly 
to the Committee on Domestic Gas 
Research for its thorough analysis and 
review. 


“2. If the Committee finds that the pro- 
posed research is not being adequately 
conducted or authorized for early 
prosecution by manufacturers, and if 
the Committee considers the proposed 
research essential for the best interests 
of the industry, it will then recommend 
favorable action on the project to the 
Executive Board of the American Gas 
Association. 

“3. The final recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Domestic Gas Research shall 
set forth any appropriation required, 
the research agency to be employed, and 
the schedule of work to be performed. 
Any proposal that involves work to be 
done by the American Gas Association 
Laboratories shall first be submitted to 
and be approved by the Laboratories 
Managing Committee.” 


ANNUAL MEETING 
(Continued from page 434) 
Charles R. Bellamy, Columbia Gas 
& Electric Corp., New York, N. Y. 


The initial report on the first basic 
study, namely ‘Post-War Purchasing 
Power and Potential Markets,’ by Mr. 
Sorenson was published and distrib- 
uted to the industry a few weeks ago. 
Other reports will soon be made avail- 
able and complete data will be on tap 
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for the industry's use. Subsequent is- 
sues of the A. G. A. MONTHLY will 
report more fully on various phases of 
this vital activity. 

Continuing the discussion on post- 
war plans, Hudson W. Reed, presi- 
dent, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Co., Philadelphia, made a valuable 
contribution in a comprehensive ad- 
dress entitled “Forward Thinking on 
Post-War Industry Needs.’ Mr. 
Reed’s remarks will be reproduced in 
the next issue. 

Frank H. Adams, chairman of the 
A.G.A.E.M. Post-War Planning Com- 
mittee, and vice-president and general 
manager, Surface Combustion, Toledo, 
Ohio, concluded the general sessions’ 
program with a ringing appeal for the 
gas industry to complete a timetable 
of action based upon the recognition 
of the various periods of transition 
from war to peace. Highlights of his 
stimulating address are included in 
this issue. 

The Annual Meeting was rounded 
out with fruitful and well-attended 
meetings of the Natural Gas, Account- 
ing, Industrial and Commercial Gas, 
Residential and Technical Sections. 


Bridgeport Prepares for 
Post-War Building 


OOKING for- 
ward to the 
time when war bans 
are lifted and build- 
ing will be resumed 
on a large scale, 
The Bridgeport Gas 
Light Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn., 
has inaugurated a 
series of meetings 
with builders, archi- 
tects and others 
associated with the 
local building  in- 
dustry. The dual purpose of the meetings 
is to render a helpful local service and to 
continue the company’s contact with the 
building field. 

More than 50 architects, builders and 
others attended the first meeting which 
was held in the company’s auditorium. Ad- 
dressing this meeting, George S. Hawley, 
president of the company and past-presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, 
urged those present to plan for the post- 
war period without sacrificing their efforts 
to win the war. He pointed out that the 
gas industry is planning interesting de- 
velopments for new homes and warned the 
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public not to be misled by fantastic claims 
for post-war devices. 

Mr. Hawley introduced Mayor McLevy 
who said that there will be a demand for 
better class homes after the war. “I have 
consistently opposed the erection by the 
Federal government of the temporary type 
of homes for the war workers here because 
I feel that they will be a problem after the 
war.” The Mayor estimated that about one- 
third of the newcomers brought to Bridge- 
port by the war would continue to reside 
there after the conflict ends. 

Other speakers were Ronald A. Malony, 
sales manager, of the Bridgeport company ; 
Arthur Hirose, of McCall's Corporation, 
and H. P. Morehouse, Public Service Elec- 
tric and Gas Co., Newark, N. J., who spoke 
on his company’s experience with gas all- 
year air conditioning units. 


New Natural Gas 
Lines Authorized 


HE Federal Power Commission moved 

Oct. 1 to relieve a natural-gas trans- 
portation shortage in the mid-continent 
area by authorizing (1) the Cities Serv- 
ice Transportation and Chemical Com- 
pany to construct a 26-inch natural gas 
p’peline 231 miles in length from the 
Hugoton gas field in Texas County, Okla- 
hema, to the Blackwell compressor sta- 
tion of Cities Service Gas Company in 
Kay County, Oklahoma, and (2) the 
Cities Service Gas Company to construct 
certain additions to its existing facilities 
to handle the gas to be delivered through 
the new “Hugoton” line. Initially, the 
new line will increase natural gas sup- 
plies for the Cities Service Gas Company 
system by 140 million cubic feet of gas 
per day. By installing additional com- 
pressor facilities, it proposed to attain a 
delivery capacity of 220 million cubic feet 
per day in 1945 and 240 million cubic 
feet in 1946. 


Brooklyn Union Wins 
Garden Award 


HE Brooklyn Union Gas Company’s 

contribution to the Victory Garden 
program received national recognition in 
October w'th the announcement by the 
National Victory Garden Institute that 
the company had been designated to receive 
its highest award. The award consists of a 
handsome plaque. 

Judges were Richardson Wright, editor 
of House & Garden magazine; J. W. Johns- 
ton, horticultural editor of the New York 
Herald Tribune, and Carl F. Wedell, sec- 
retary of the Greater New York Victory 
Garden Council and head of the school of 
horticulture at the State Institute of Agri- 
culture at Farmingdale, L. I. 

Brooklyn Union's success in enlisting 
its employees in the country-wide drive 
to produce more food was weighed 
against that of all companies which re- 
ported on the Victory Gardening programs. 


ISSUE OF NOVEMBER 1943 


Ebasco Holds Safety and Personnel 
Meetings at Chicago 


Ebasco Luncheon 
Meeting in Chicago 





At speakers’ table are, left to right, clockwise: Paul Hasskarl, I. M. 
Carpenter, N. C. McGowen, John Flanagan, W. T. Rogers, C. J. 
Rutland, M. B. McDonald, and A. J. Naquin 


EPRESENTATIVES of 22 operating 

companies of Electric Bond & Share 
Company attended a series of safety and 
personnel meetings at the LaSalle Hotel, 
Chicago, during the week of October 4. 
Fifty delegates and 32 guests were present 
at the various meetings which were held in 
connection with the National Safety Con- 
gress. Arranged by the Insurance and 
Safety Department of Ebasco Services, Inc., 
New York, the meetings served to focus at- 
tention on safety and personnel problems 
which have become acute because of the 
war. 

Companies in the natural and manufac- 
tured gas, oil, electric power, and urban 
transportation fields from 27 states were 
represented. Because of a successful and 
sustained safety drive, these companies 
could point to a substantial decrease in the 
number of accidents and a marked decrease 
in severity of such accidents during the 
past year, despite acute shortage of man- 
power and other war emergency factors. 

In addition to discussion of all phases of 
accident prevention work, consideration was 
given to the many problems concerned with 
personnel selection and training, increased 
use of women, and plans for adjustment of 
returning servicemen to civilian jobs. 

Highlight of the meetings was a lunch- 
eon session attended by Ebasco system men 
and members of the Accident Prevention 
Committees of the American Gas Associa- 
tion and the Edison Electric Institute who 
were guests of the company. N. C. Mc- 
Gowen, president, United Gas Pipe Line 
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Co., Shreveport, La., and past-president of 
the A.G.A., spoke on ‘Management's 
Views Regarding Safety Activities.” 

Mr. McGowen pointed out that manage- 
ment owes a duty to the stockholders of 
the company to maintain plant and person- 
nel at maximum productivity. It owes a 
duty to the public to render service without 
causing injury or creating hazards, and it 
owes a duty to employees to provide safe and 
healthful working conditions. Describing 
United Gas safety activities, Mr. McGowen 
told how safety meetings were used by man- 
agement to discuss other operating prob- 
lems and how they serve as a developer of 
supervisory material. 


James W. Dunbar Dies 


AMES W. DUNBAR, first secretary of 

the American Gas Institute and a charter 
member of the American Gas Association, 
died at his home in New Albany, Indiana, 
on May 19, after a short illness. He was 
73 years old. Mr. Dunbar started his 
career by lighting New Albany's coal-oil 
lamps when he was 18 years old and rose 
to the position of assistant to the president 
of the former United Gas & Electric Com- 
pany. 

A staunch supporter of Gas Association 
work for 59 years, Mr. Dunbar joined the 
old Western Gas Association in 1884 and 
later served as its secretary for many years. 
He also held the distinction of serving 
three terms in the United States Congress. 






















































Who's Who 


Among Newly-Elected 


American Gas Association Officers 


STITT MTEL 


Ernest Reynolds Acker 
PRESIDENT 


Mr. Acker is president and general manager of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Corporation, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 

He was graduated from Cornell University, class of 1917, and 
attended the summer session at Harvard University. Graduated 
School of Business Administration, in 1927. Prior to graduation 
from Cornell University, Mr. Acker served for short periods as a 
Special Apprentice at the New 
York Central Shops, Harmon, 
N. Y., and as a Cadet Engineer 
with the Yonkers Electric Light 
and Power Company, Yonkers, 
N. Y. Immediately after gradu- 
ation, he was employed at the 
Bethlehem Steel Company, Beth- 
lehem, Pennsylvania, entering 
the Engineer Corps of the 
United States Army as a Sec- 
ond Lieutenant in September, 
1917. He served overseas as 
First Lieutenant, Chemical War- 
fare Service until the end of the Ernest R. Acker 
war. President 

Upon his return to the United 
States, Mr. Acker became identified with the Central Hudson 
Gas & Electric Company in 1919 as a cadet engineer in the gen- 
eral operating department. He was made general superintendent of 
the Kingston Gas & Electric Company—at that time a unit of 
the Central Hudson System—in 1921 and held that position until 
he was appointed general commercial manager of the Central Hud- 
son Gas & Electric Company in 1925. In 1932 Mr. Acker became 
president and general manager of the Central Hudson Gas & Elec- 
tric Corporation, succeeding the late Thaddeus R. Beal. 

Mr. Acker has served as vice-chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion of the American Gas Association in 1929, chairman of the 
section in 1930 and member of the advisory council, 1931. In 
1938 he became treasurer of the Association serving in this ca- 
pacity until 1942 when he became vice-president. He has acted as 
chairman of the Committee on War Activities from January 1942 
to the present time. 

In 1936 Mr. Acker was president of The Empire State Gas and 
Electric Association. He is a member of the Operating Committee 
of the Edison Electric Institute. 


F. M. Banks Walter C. Beckjord 


Director Director Director 
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J. French Robinson 
Vice-President 


Charles M. Cohn Watson E. Derwent 
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J. French Robinson 
VICE-PRESIDENT 


J. French Robinson, president of The East Ohio Gas Company, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was chairman of the Natural Gas Section, Ameri- 
can Gas Association, in 1941-1942. He is a member of the Pe- 
troleum Industry War Council and general chairman of the Nat- 
ural Gas and Natural Gasoline Committees under the Petroleum 
Administration for War. He is also chairman of the Natural Gas 
and Natural Gasoline Commit- 
tee of PAW District No. 1 

Born at Elizabeth, West Vir- 
ginia, on December 13, 1890, 
Mr. Robinson was graduated in 
1915 from West Virginia Uni- 
versity with a B.S.C.E. degree. 
In 1918, he received a MS. 
Engineering degree from _ the 
same university and, in 1929, 
received the Doctor of Science 
degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

From the time of his gradu- 
Joseph L. Llewellyn ation until 1918, he was em- 

Treasurer ployed as assistant geologist for 

the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad 

Company making investigations of oil, coal and mineral resources. 

He was appointed engineer for the Ford-Run Franklin Coal & 

Coke Corp. in 1918 and a year later became geologist for the 

Seneca Hill Oil Company. In 1920 he was named assistant state 
geologist of Pennsylvania. 

Mr. Robinson served the natural gas industry from 1921 to 
1933 as geologist and engineer for The Peoples Natural Gas Com- 
pany, The Columbia Natural Gas Company and the Hope Natural 
Gas Company, all affiliated with the Standard Oil Company (New 
Jersey). From 1930 to 1935, he was manager of the New York 
State Natural Gas Corporation and Keuka Construction Corp., and 
from 1933 to 1935 was vice-president of The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company, and The Columbia Natural Gas Company, of Pittsburgh. 

Mr. Robinson became president of The Peoples Natural Gas 
Company and The Columbia Natural Gas Company in 1936. He 
was also president of the New York State Natural Gas Corp., 
Keuka Construction Corp., Reserve Gas Co., and the Lycoming 
United Gas Company. He was elected president of The East Ohio 
Gas Company, Cleveland, on November 15, 1940. 








Ralph L. Fletcher D. A. Hulcy 


Director Director Director 
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O. H. Ritenour Malcolm Leach 
Chairman, Account- 


ing Section 


Charles G. Young 
Chairman, Ind. & 


Com. Gas Section turers’ Section 


He is a past president of the Pennsylvania Natural Gas Men’s 
Association and a member of the American Gas Association, 
American Institute of Petroleum Geologists, American Mining 
Congress and American Institute of Mining and Metallurgical Engi- 
neers. 


Joseph Leonard Llewellyn 
TREASURER 


Joseph Leonard Llewellyn is insurance manager of The Brook- 
lyn Union Gas Company with which he has been affiliated since 
1910. 

Mr. Llewellyn attended New York University School of Com- 
merce and Finance and Insurance Institute of America. In 1908 
he entered the sales department of the Waterman Fountain Pen 
Company, resigning a year later to accept a position with the 
Brooklyn Rapid Transit Company as assistant employment man- 
ager. In 1909 he joined the Lehigh Valley Coal Company as as- 
sistant to the general eastern sales agent. 

He became affiliated with the gas industry in 1910 when he 
entered the executive department of The Brooklyn Union Gas 
Company. In 1923 was appointed secretary and assistant to the 
vice-president in charge of commercial activities. In 1933 inaugu- 
rated the insurance department and was appointed manager. 

Mr. Llewellyn has been a member of the Insurance Committee 
of the American Gas Association since 1920, serving as chairman 
for three years. He was assistant treasurer of the Association from 
1935 until 1942 when he was elected treasurer. 


O. H. Ritenour 


CHAIRMAN, ACCOUNTING SECTION 


O. H. Ritenour is comptroller of the Washington Gas Light 
Company, Washington, D. C. 

A native of Virginia, Mr. Ritenour attended the University of 
Virginia and received his B.C.S. degree from Southeastern Uni- 
versity, Washington, D. C. He has been associated with the 





E. P. Noppel 
Director 


Bruno Rahn 


Director 
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Chairman, Manufac- 


Louis Ruthenburg 
Director 





Charles F. Turner 
Chairman, Technical 


C. V. Sorenson 
Chairman, Residen- 
tial Section Section 


Ralph E. Wertz 
Chairman, Natural 
Gas Section 


Washington Gas Light Company and subsidiaries since 1925. He 
was elected assistant treasurer in 1933 and comptroller in March, 
1942. A specialist in machine accounting methods, Mr. Ritenour 
designed and installed the entire accounting system of the Wash- 
ington Gas Light Company. 

Mr. Ritenour has been active in American Gas Association af- 
fairs for a number of years. He was the first chairman of the 
Property Records Committee and has been chairman of the Gen- 
eral Accounting Committee, coordinator of the General Account- 
ing Activities Group, and vice-chairman of the Accounting Sec- 
tion. He is a member of the Controllers’ Institute of America 
and past president of the District of Columbia Control. He is 
also a member of the Washington Board of Trade. 

He is prominent in Washington civic affairs such as Red Cross, 
Community Chest, etc., and is a member of Headquarters Commit- 
tee, Community War Fund. 


Charles G. Young 


CHAIRMAN, INDUSTRIAL AND COMMERCIAL 
GAS SECTION 


Charles G. Young is general manager of the Springfield Gas 
Light Company, Springfield, Mass. 

A native of Springfield, Mr. Young was born June 2, 1896, and 
attended Springfield schools, graduating from high school in 
1914. His first job was with the Carter Paper Company in 1914. 
The following year he was employed in the accounting depart- 
ment of the Springfield Gas Light and Coke Co. He organized 
the coke sales department in 1924 and served as its manager. He 
was appointed assistant treasurer in 1927, office manager in 1932 
and general manager in 1937. 

Mr. Young is vice-president and treasurer of the American 
Tar Company. He is a past president and director of the New 
England Gas Association; vice-president and director of the Spring- 
field Chamber of Commerce, and director of the Springfield Boys’ 
Club. 

He served in the United States Navy during World War I. 





H. Carl Wolf 
Director 


E. J. Tucker 
Director 








Harry K. Wrench 
Vice-Chairman, Ind. 
& Com. Gas Section 


C. E. Packman 
Vice-Chairman, Ac- 
counting Section 


Malcolm Leach 


CHAIRMAN, MANUFACTURERS’ SECTION 


Malcolm Leach, president of the Glenwood Range Company, 
Taunton, Mass., has spent his entire business career with that 
company. He joined the company in 1923, became assistant sales 
manager in 1931, sales manager in 1934, and vice-president in 
1939. He was elected president in July, 1942. 

Mr. Leach has been prominently identified with the cooperative 
program of the Association of Gas Appliance and Equipment 
Manufacturers and was elected chairman of the Gas Range Di- 
vision in October 1942. He had previously served as vice-chair- 
man from 1940 to 1942. 


Ralph E. Wertz 


CHAIRMAN, NATURAL GAS SECTION 


Ralph E. Wertz, president of Amarillo Gas Co., Amarillo, 
Texas, was born in Tipton, lowa, Nov. 15, 1876. 

He has been actively identified with the exploration, drilling, 
production and transmission of oil and natural gas for 30 years. 

During the 14-year period from 1917 to 1931, Mr. Wertz was 
vice-president of Producers & Refiners Corp., in charge of geology, 
drilling, production and pipe lines in the Rocky Mountain and 
Mid-Continent areas. Explorations under his direction resulted 
in the discovery of several important gas fields in the Rocky 
Mountain area. 

Since 1931 he has been the chief executive officer of a group 
of companies in west Texas and New Mexico, engaged in the 
production and transmission of natural gas and the distribution 
thereof in 50 cities and towns. 

Mr. Wertz is president and director of the Amarillo Gas Co., 
Panhandle Pipe Line Co., Amarillo; Dalhart Gas Co., Dalhart, 
Texas; Clayton Gas Co., Clayton, New Mexico; vice-president and 
general manager Amarillo Oil Co., and vice-president of the Ca- 
nadian River Gas Co., Amarillo, Texas. 

Mr. Wertz is an active civic worker. He is particularly inter- 
ested in aviation and post-war planning. He is a member of Dis- 
trict Three Committee on Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline 
under the Petroleum Administrator for War. 


C. V. Sorenson 
CHAIRMAN, RESIDENTIAL SECTION 


C. V. Sorenson is supervisor of new business for Northern 
Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond, Ind. 

Mr. Sorenson has had 15 years’ experience in the operating end 
of both gas and electric utilities, starting in 1913. A subsequent 
15-year period was devoted to utility sales management and mar- 
ket development. His business career began with the local utility 
in Eau Claire, Wisconsin, which later became a part of the Wis- 
consin Minnesota Light and Power Co., a subsidiary of American 
Public Utilities Company. 


R. H. Hargrove 
Vice-Chairman, Nat- 
ural Gas Section 


L. E. Knowlton 
Vice-Chairman, 
Technical Section 


J. H. Warden 
Vice-Chairman, Resi- 
dential Section 


In 1924 Mr. Sorenson was transferred to Indiana properties of 
the American Public Utilities Company. Thereafter he was as- 
sociated principally with Public Service Co. of Indiana, Indian- 
apolis, and Northern Indiana Public Service Co., Hammond. 

He has been prominent in activities of the American Gas As- 
sociation, having served as chairman of the Refrigeration Com- 
mittee, 1941-1943, and member of the Residential Section, Man- 
aging Committee Mid-West Sales Council, House Heating and 
Water Heating Committees. He now holds the chairmanship of 
the A. G. A. Post-War Planning Subcommittee on Post-War Pur- 
chasing Power and Potential Markets, the first report of which was 
published in September. 

Mr. Sorenson is immediate past president of the Indiana Gas 
Associaticn. 


Charles F. Turner 


CHAIRMAN, TECHNICAL SECTION 


Charles F. Turner is chief chemist of The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio. 

A graduate of the University of Michigan, chemical engineer- 
ing, in 1920, Mr. Turner joined The East Ohio Gas Company 
immediately thereafter as Laboratory assistant. Later he was ap- 
pointed chemist and then chief chemist. 

In the early 1920’s Mr. Turner became interested in protection 
of buried steel pipe and became a member of the Pipe Coatings 
and Corrosion Subcommittee of the Distribution Committee, 
American Gas Association. His work in pipe corrosion brought 
him in intimate contact with distribution system problems, and 
he also gained valuable experience in connection with valuation 
work on East Ohio’s pipe line system. In recent years, he has been 
in close touch with gas production and transmission problems, 
and has been actively identified with many Association projects. 


Mid-Southeastern Gas Meeting 


LEXANDER MACOMBER, director, Manufactured Gas Di- 
vision, Office of War Utilities, War Production Board, will 
be one of the principal speakers at the fifth annual meeting of 
the Mid-Southeastern Gas Association which takes place Nov. 
19 at the Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C. A complete one-day 
program has been announced by the president of the Association, 
R. L. McCuen. The meeting is being held in conjunction with 
the College Extension Division and the Department of Chemical 
Engineering of North Carolina State College. 

Among the speakers and their topics are: John W. West, Jr., 
assistant managing director, American Gas Association, “‘Post- 
War Planning”; J. K. Knighton, research engineer, Servel, Inc., 
“Year-Round Gas Air Conditioning’; Dr. E. E. Randolph, pro- 
fessor of chemical engineering, North Carolina State College, 
“Address of Welcome’; William J. Foster, George D. Roper 
Corp., “Post-War Selling of Appliances.” 

A banquet with John P. Lucas, Jr. as toastmaster and R. Gregg 
Cherry as speaker, will be a feature of the meeting. 
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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 438) 

Possibly the gravest potential threat 
to the financial stability of public 
utilities and a direct consequence of 
mounting income taxes, is a disposi- 
tion, particularly on the part of cer- 
tain Federal regulatory agencies, to 
disallow as operating expenses such 
taxes above the prewar level. The 
principle of disallowing abnormal in- 
come taxes was first enunciated in sev- 
eral rate decisions during World War 
1, but was overruled by the U. S. Su- 
preme Court in 1922 (Galveston Elec- 
tric Co. vs. Galveston) and was there- 
after repudiated by several state com- 
missions which had initially adopted it. 

In September, 1942, the issue was 
revived by the Federal Power Commis- 
sion in a decision involving rates of 
the Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line 
Company, as follows: 


“So that there may be no confusion con- 
cerning the tax situation in connection 
with the companies subject to our juris- 
diction, where necessary to stabilize utility 
rates at reasonable levels during the war 
emergency period, we propose to allow as 
proper operating expenses only such taxes 
as may be termed ordinary or normal. For 
the purpose of distinguishing between ordi- 
Mary or normal and war emergency or ab- 
normal taxes, we conclude that the basis 
prescribed in the 1940 Revenue Act estab- 
lishes the highest level of Federal taxes 
which may be allowed as an element of 
operating expense for such purpose.” 


Urged by O.P.A. 

The same principle was later 
adopted by the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission and has been re- 
peatedly urged by O.P.A. in the many 
rate proceedings before state commis- 
sions in which it has intervened. It 
should be noted that this exclusion has 
been advocated not only where rate in- 
creases were being sought, but also as 
a means of effecting rate reductions. 

The state utility commissions are di- 
vided on this doctrine, although sev- 
eral, notably Connecticut, Indiana, and 
Michigan, have definitely repudiated 
it in recent decisions. A digest of re- 
ported opinions submitted to the 
N.A.R.U.C. Convention last month, 
based on a canvass of all the state 
commissions, showed five in favor of 
disallowance, nine against, and sixteen 
noncommittal. 

Another variation of the same idea, 
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which has found favor with some state 
commissions, is the reduction of rates 
(regardless of the resulting rate of re- 
turn) to a point where no excess prof- 
its tax liability will be incurred. While 
the justification offered for this plan is 
somewhat different, the result to the 
utility and its stockholders is almost 
equally disastrous. This latter proposal 
became the paramount issue in a rate 
petition filed against the Detroit Edi- 
son Company by the City of Detroit, 
which was recently decided by the 
Michigan Public Service Commission. 
The company’s brief in this case shows 
convincingly the unsoundness of both 
of these doctrines upon legal as well 
as equitable grounds. 

I think the language of the Michi- 
gan Commission in its opinion in this 
proceeding concisely sums up the in- 
justice and unwisdom of the disallow- 
ance theory. I quote 1n part: 


“Under the laws of the State of Michi- 
gan, a regulated utility is entitled to earn 
a fair return upon the present value of 
the property devoted by it to public serv- 
ice. Money that has been lawfully spent 
in rendering service constitutes no part of 
such a return. The dollar paid out for 
taxes is no more available as income and 
return than a dollar spent ‘for labor or 
any other legitimate expense... . . We 
know of no statute giving us the power to 
forbid a company the right to charge as 
an operating expense any tax lawfully in- 
curred by it... .. We therefore find that 
all taxes are a proper operating charge and 
they will be so considered in determining 
the income of the company in this case.” 


Time does not permit me to review 
these matters adequately, nor am I 
qualified to do so; however, I cannot 
too strongly stress their importance 
to the public utility industry, and the 
need for concerted and effective action 
in meeting this threat. 


Manpower Situation Critical 

A problem which constantly con- 
fronts us, and which we share with all 
industry throughout the nation, is the 
increasingly critical manpower situa- 
tion. More than any other factor, this 
shortage now limits and controls all 
of our activities. It would be impos- 
sible to discuss in detail so broad and 
ramified a subject in the limited time 
available. With the drafting of fathers, 
the W.M.C. is reaching the bottom of 
the barrel, and, particularly in certain 
critical areas, has resorted to several 
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desperate expedients (including di- 
version or cancellation of war con- 
tracts) to avoid national labor conscrip- 
tion, which may yet prove to be the 
final solution. 

Our Association has done every- 
thing possible to alleviate difficulties 
due to attrition of industrial labor 
caused by the draft. Negotiations con- 
ducted by our Committee on Personnel 
Practices led to the declaring of the 
gas industry as essential, and to the 
listing of our critical occupations for 
the information and guidance of local 
draft boards. The administration of in- 
duction processes by local bodies is in- 
evitably accompanied by considerable 
lack of uniformity in the disposition 
of deferment cases. Some boards are 
sympathetic to requests for deferment 
of key men whose loss would impair 
the functioning of our organizations; 
other boards don’t want to listen. They 
are under pressure from many direc- 
tions, and the demands to produce men 
for the armed services are much 
heavier on some boards than on others. 

As the war proceeds we may expect 
a still tighter situation. The companies 
will have to deal with this problem to 
the best of their ability and resource- 
fulness. A series of conferences be- 
tween personnel managers has proved 
very helpful in meeting common prob- 
lems. We have done wonders in adapt- 
ing ourselves to changing conditions 
and readjusting our remaining avail- 
able manpower. Apparently we must 
do still more, and there is no doubt 
that we shall meet the challenge. 

In concluding this brief commentary 
I wish to leave with you two thoughts 
—First—while the transition from war 
to peace will doubtless be a difficult 
and complex period, which will im- 
pose readjustments more drastic and 
unpleasant than those which we have 
yet encountered, bear in mind that we 
are engaged in the business of supply- 
ing fundamental and essential human 
needs. Pcople must cook their food. 
They must bathe and be kept warm; 
and if we continue, as in the past, to 
provide the most convenient and satis- 
factory means of satisfying those needs, 
we shall safely weather the postwar 
storms. The second thought is as old 
as time but it cannot be overstressed— 
the need for unity and concerted action 
on all matters affecting our industry— 
in union there is strength. 
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Barnett Appointed to 
Advertising Group 


AS companies 
participating 

in the gas industry's 
national advertising 
program and _lo- 
cated in Washing- 
ton, Oregon, Ne- 
vada, Idaho and 
Montana have 
chosen R. G. Bar- 
nett of Portland to 
represent them on 
the American Gas 
Association’s Com- 
mittee on National 





R. G. Barnett 


Advertising. 

Mr. Barnett is vice-president and gen- 
eral manager of the Portland Gas & Coke 
Company and replaces James F. Pollard 
of Seattle who has resigned his position 
as president of the Seattle Gas Company 
effective November 1, and who intends to 
take up residence in California. 


E. Holley Poe To Manage 
Petroleum Corp. 


ECRETARY of 

the Interior 
Harold L. Ickes, 
president of the Pe- 
troleum Reserves 
Corporation, on Oc- 
tober 14, announced 
the appointment of 
E. Holley Poe as 
executive officer and 
general manager of 
the corporation. Mr. 
Poe, who was sec- 
retary of the Nat- 
ural Gas Section of 
the American Gas Association from 1937 
to 1942, has resigned as director of the 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division 
of the Petroleum Administration for War 
to accept this appointment. He is succeeded 
by James E. Pew who was assistant di- 
rector of the division. 

Referring to the work of the Petroleum 
Reserves Corporation, Mr. Ickes had stated 
previously that “since its organization on 
June 30, 1943, it has been studying and 
discussing the whole problem of oil pro- 
duction, refining and distribution facili- 





E. Holley Poe 


ties in the Middle and Near East. The cor- 
poration’s activities, however, are so closely 
identified with basic aspects of military 
strategy that they cannot be disclosed pub- 
licly in detail.” 

Mr. Poe is a native of Oklahoma, and 
has been connected with the oil and gas 
business for 25 years. He has been asso- 
ciated with the Tidal Oil Company (now 
Tidewater Oil Company), the Tiger Moun- 
tain Oil Co., the Central States Power and 
Light Co. He had been with PAW since 
June 1942, when he resigned as secretary 
of the Natural Gas Section. 

Robert W. Ducker succeeds Mr. Pew as 
assistant director of the Natural Gas and 
Natural Gasoline Division, PAW, and B. C. 
Adams, Jr., replaces him as chief of the 
Natural Gas Section. 

The new director, Mr. Pew, has had 20 
years’ experience in the natural gas and 
natural gasoline industry. He joined PAW 
in July 1943. 


Derwent Retires from 
Roper Corp. 


ATSON E. DERWENT, vice-presi- 
dent of the Geo. D. Roper Cor- 
poration, Rockford, Illinois, who has 
been with Roper for 28 years and an ac- 
tive figure in the gas industry for over 
40 years, has announced his retirement 
effective November 1, 1943. 
In 1917 Derwent became sales man- 
ager of the gas range division and in 





Watson E. Derwent pictured with a group 

of his associates in the Geo. D. Roper 

Corporation. Left to right, standing, are: 

Floyd K. Lawson, secretary-treasurer; E. 

Carl Sorby, vice-president; John P. Curtin, 

vice-president, and Stanley H. Hobson, 
president 
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1918 was elevated to the position of vice- 
president. 

Prior to joining the Roper organiza- 
tion he served for 11 years as sales man- 
ager of the Kalamazoo Stove Company, 
Kalamazoo, Michigan. 

Always an aggressive, forceful char- 
acter, Mr. Derwent was prominent in as- 
sociation activities for years. He was a 
member of many state gas associations 
and a member of the American Gas As- 
sociation for 26 years, serving on many 
industry committees. He helped organ- 
ize the Association of Gas Appliance and 
Equipment Manufacturers and served as 
president for two years. He has just com- 
pleted a term as a member of the Exec- 
utive Board of the American Gas Associ- 
ation. Mr. Derwent has served on the 
A. G. A. Approval Requirements Com- 
mittee from the time the Laboratory was 
set up. 

Since the start of the war much of his 
time has been devoted to coordinating ac- 
tivities of the gas industry with the war- 
time requirements of various govern- 
mental agencies. 


Newhall Gets Degree 


at Gas Institute 


OBERT M. NEWHALL, Stoneham, 
Mass., has become the first student to 
complete training for an advanced degree 
at the Institute of Gas Technology at IIli- 
nois Institute of Technology, Chicago. He 
has just completed two years of graduate 
work in gas technology and was granted a 
Master of Science degree from Illinois Tech 
at its commencement Oct. 17. 

Mr. Newhall is one of 24 students, all of 
them outstanding chemistry or chemical en- 
gineering graduates, who have been granted 
fellowships for study at the Gas Institute 
during the past two years. He began his 
work shortly after the establishment of the 
Gas Institute. He was graduated from 
Tufts College in 1941 with a degree in 
chemical engineering. 

His two summers in the gas industry 
were spent at the Rochester Gas and Elec- 
tric Corporation, Rochester, N. Y., and the 
Surface Combustion company in Toledo, O. 
He wrote his master’s thesis on ‘‘Oxidation 
of Quinoline with Selenium Dioxide in the 
Presence of Phosphoric Acid.”’ 

The Gas Institute has granted Mr. New- 
hall a second fellowship to work on his 
doctorate. While he is studying for his 
doctor of science during the next two years, 
he will also serve as a graduate assistant 
in the physics department at Illinois Tech. 


Payne Gets “E” 


AYNE Furnace & Supply Company, 

Inc., Beverly Hills, Calif., has joined 
the select group of Army-Navy “E” 
Award winners who have been honored 
for excellence in war production. The 
presentation ceremony took place Novem- 
ber 5. 
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U.G.1L Appointments 


HE United Gas Improvement Company 

announces the following changes in the 
officers of the company effective Novem- 
ber 1, 1943: 

Johns Hopkins was elected treasurer to 
succeed I. W. Morris who resigned after 
more than 49 years of service with the 
company. Mr. Hopkins continues as secre- 
tary. 

Albert S. Corson was elected a vice- 
president and Ernest G. Windle was ap- 
pointed assistant to the president. 

George J. Banse was appointed to suc- 
ceed Mr. Corson as general auditor. 


Meade Advanced 


J. MEADE, vice-president of Atlanta 

. Gas Light Company and Florida 
Public Utilities Company, was advanced 
to the position of operating vice-presi- 
dent recently. 

At the same time D. A. Crawford, 
president of Roanoke Gas Light Company 
and associated public utility companies 
operating in Virginia and Tennessee, ac- 
cepted the vice-presidency of Atlanta Gas 
Light Company and Florida Public Utili- 
ties Companv. 


DeBard Joins WPB 


AVIS M. De- 
BARD, _vice- 
president of Stone 
and Webster Serv- 
ice Corp., New 
York, N. Y., is now 
deputy director of 
the Conservation Di- 
vision of the War 
Production Board. 
He took over his 
new duties October 
15, with an office 
in the Washington 
Gas Light Building. 
Mr. DeBard is well known in the gas 
industry for his promotional activities. He 
is a past chairman of the Commercial Sec- 
tion (now Residential Section) of the 
American Gas Association. 





Davis M. DeBard 


Horton Appointed 


PPOINTMENT of E. J. Horton as 

assistant to the president, has been 
announced by John A. Robertshaw, presi- 
dent of the Robertshaw Thermostat Com- 
pany, Youngwood, Pa. 

From 1910 to 1943, Mr. Horton was 
with the Ruud Manufacturing Company 
of Pittsburgh, Pa., and before going to 
Robertshaw, was chief engineer of that 
company. He has been a member of the 
A. G. A. Subcommittee on Approval Re- 
quirements for Water Heaters since the 
formation of that committee. He was 
chairman for several years. He has also 
served on other A. G. A. committees. 
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William L. Magden (third from left) receiving a McCarter medal from A. W. Conover, 
president, North Shore Gas Company. Also pictured are Harold W. Dunn, safety director, 
and Walter H. Dietmeyer, McCarter certificate winner 


Win McCarter Medals 
for Life Saving 


WO employees of the North Shore Gas 

Company, Waukegan, IIl., were singu- 
larly honored recently for heroic action 
in saving the life of a woman who had 
been overcome by gas. William L. Mag- 
den, fitter, and Walter H. Dietmeyer, 
shop foreman, were awarded a McCarter 
medal and certificate of assistance respec- 
tively by the American Gas Association 
for their application of the Schafer prone 
pressure method of resuscitation. 

A. W. Conover, president of the North 
Shore Gas Company, made the presenta- 
tion of the McCarter Medal to Mr. Mag- 
den on October 22 at a reguler monthly 
meeting of the employees’ organization. 
The McCarter certificate of assistance was 
presented to Mr. Dietmeyer by Harold 
W. Dunn, safety director. 

The board of directors of the company 
passed a special resolution, copy of which 
was given to both men in recognition of 
their outstanding valor and presence of 
mind in an emergency. 


Portland Magazine 
Makes Its Bow 


NEW gas company magazine, ‘The 
Blue Flame,” published by the Port- 
land Gas & Coke Company, Portland, 
Oregon, made its bow with the October 
issue. Published in tabloid newspaper 
style with a striking blue flame design on 
the masthead, the first issue is filled with 
interesting company news and personali- 
ties. John Dierdorff is editor and Don 
Johnston is managing editor of the pub- 
lication which is designed to weld the 
growing Portland utility into a close-knit 
effective organization. 
One interesting item in Volume 1 
Number 1 tells how the Portland Gas & 
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Coke Company organization today is 
carrying the heaviest responsibility in its 
history. Quoting from that article: 

“A record number of 99,500 customers 
look to Portland gas to meet service re- 
quirements that run all the way from 
cooking for war workers to brazing huge 
copper exhaust pipes for Liberty ships. 

“On the ‘home’ front, gas is being de- 
pended upon to perform duties in 90,- 
304 homes, compared with 87,044 a year 
ago and 82,837 two years ago. 

‘Stepped-up war production has brought 
a 37 per cent greater demand for gas for 
industrial purposes compared with a year 
ago, and 86 per cent greater than two 
years ago. 

“Other wartime demands for gas are 
represented by Vancouver barracks and 
Portland air base, for example, where 
thousands of meals are cooked for mili- 
tary men stationed in this area. . Millions 
of gallons of gas-heated water also are 
listed among their requirements.” 

With such a record, “The Blue Flame” 
will have much to talk about in future 
issues. It is the first company house 
organ since 1938 when the “Gasco News” 
ceased publication. 


Stilwell Again Elected 


OL. JOHN STILWELL, vice-pres- 

ident of Consolidated Edison Co. of 
New York, Inc., on October 6 was re- 
elected president of the National Safety 
Council for his fifth consecutive term. 


Neuner Opens Law Office 


ERARD J. NEUNER, formerly vice- 

president of Panhandle Eastern Pipe 
Line Company, Kansas City, Mo., on Oc- 
tober 1 announced the opening of offices for 
the general practice of law. His new office 
is located at Suite 1200 Waltower Building, 
Kansas City, Mo. 
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Accountants Hold Successful Group Meetings 


ACKLING a multitude of problems 

arising from the war emergency, a 
large number of utility accountants par- 
ticipated in the Accounting Section pro- 
gram during the Annual Meeting in St. 
Louis, Mo., October 26-28. Departing 
from past practice, no formal reports were 
given but the program was divided into 
two large group meetings on Tuesday and 
a series of smaller meetings on Wednes- 
day. This method, which allowed con- 
centration on individual problems as well 
as general war and post-war procedures, 
resulted in well-attended and highly suc- 
cessful meet’ngs. 

The General Accounting Activities 
Group, with R. E. Hull, United Gas Pipe 
Line Co., Shreveport, La., coordinator, 
and L. V. Watkins, Panhandle Eastern 
Pipe Line Co., Chicago, chairman, presid- 
ing, met Tuesday afternoon. Presiding 
at the Customer Accounting Activities 
Group meeting the same afternoon was 
E. F. Embree, New Haven Gas Light Co., 
New Haven, Conn., coordinator. Indi- 
vidual meetings of the following groups 


O. H. Ritenour and C. E. 
Packman, incoming Account- 
ing Section Chairman and 
Vice-Chairman respectively 


Right—L. A. Mayo, retiring 
Accounting Section Chairman; 
L. V. Watkins, newly ap- 
pointed Coordinator of the 
General Accounting Attivi- 
ties Group; and J. J. Natale, 
1943-1944 Coordinator of the 
Customer Accounting Acttivi- 
ties Group 


were held the next morning: Materials 
and Supplies, Property Records, General 
Accounting, Taxation Accounting, Cus- 
tomer Accounting, Customer Collections, 
and Customer Relations. 

Prior to these meetings, a brief busi- 
ness session was held at which L. A. 
Mayo, The Connecticut Light and Power 
Co., Hartford, Conn., chairman of the 
Accounting Section, presented his annual 
report. At this meeting, O. H. Ritenour, 
controller, Washington Gas Light Co., 
Washington, D. C., was elected chairman 
for 1943-1944. C. E. Packman, general 
auditor, Middle West Service Co., Chi- 
cago, was selected as vice-chairman. 

In his annual report, Mr. Mayo com- 
mended the various committees for do- 
ing excellent work despite manpower 
shortages, wartime restrictions and new 
governmental regulations. He pointed 
out that efforts of the committees had 
been streamlined as much as possible 
and that only few and necessary meetings 
were held. In conclusion, he said: 

“The Section’s work in the past has 
clearly demonstrated the value of joint 
effort and joint meetings. To the extent 
that conditions will permit, I hope that 
utility accountants will continue to meet 
regularly for there are many common 
problems in the offing which will require 
solutions. Regarding the future, I should 
Ike to suggest for your consideration 
that post-war studies be undertaken cov- 
ering all phases of utility accounting, to 
the end that existing practices may be 
improved and expenses reduced. All util- 
ities will be facing keener post-war com- 
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petition and the accountants must con- 
tribute their share to the overall results.” 

Following are brief summaries of the 
group meetings: 


General Accounting Activities 
Group 
Presiding: R. E. HuLt, 
United Gas Pipe Line Co., Shreveport, La., 
Coordinator 
and L. V. WATKINS, 
Panhandle Eastern Pipe Line Co., Chairman, 
General Accounting Committee 


With an attendance of more than 100 
persons, this meeting brought out lively 
discussion of general accounting prob- 
lems, with interest divided between war 
and post-war considerations. 

A valuable discussion of property rec- 
ords problems included the following sub- 
jects: “Utilization of Manpower in the 
Post-War Period’; ‘“‘Signicance of Prop- 
erty Records for Purposes Other Than 
Original Cost”; “Use of Original Cost 
Data to Measure Inflation”; and ‘Deter- 
mination of Service Lives from Original 
Cost Studies.” In connection with Ma- 
terials and Supplies, considerable interest 
centered on stores expenses and their dis- 
tribution under war conditions. 

Personnel problems both during and 
after the war were in the spotlight on a 
number of occasions during the meeting. 
Other subjects which received a large 
amount of attention were: “Salary Sta- 
bilizat‘on’’; “Control of Promotional Ex- 
penses”; “Replacement of Office Equip- 
ment”; “Reserve for Deferred Mainte- 











Right—Customer Accounting Activities 
Group Meeting. Below—General Account- 
ing Activities Group Meeting 


nance’; “Other Post-War Reserves”; and 
“Impact of Accounting on Management.” 
This group also held a smaller meeting 
the following day at which further dis- 
cussion of the above topics took place. 


Materials & Supplies 


J. K. Brown, Chairman, 
Michigan Consolidated Gas Co., Detroit, 
Mich. 


The meeting opened with informal dis- 
cussions on the more recent revisions to 
the War Production Board regulations 
and their probable effect on operations 
and construction programs. 

The problems surrounding the distri- 
bution of Stores Expenses continued to 
be of major importance and considerable 
interest was in evidence regarding the 
desirability of uniformity in the nature 
of Stores Expense charges as well the 
methods of their distribution. 

Due to the unavoidable absence of the 
incoming chairman, definite recommen- 
dations were tabled for further consider- 
ation. 


Property Records 


R. L. McVey, Chairman, 
A. H. Andersen & Co., Chicago, Ill. 


A round-table discussion of Property 
Records problems was held instead of 
following any formal speech-making pro- 
gram. The subjects discussed were sug- 
gested by those in attendance and a lively 
and interesting meeting resulted. While 
a number subjects were discussed, the 
following received more attention: 


1. What accounting procedures were be- 
ing followed and what kind of changes 
were being recorded in Account 142— 
Preliminary Survey and _ Investiga- 
tions? 
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. What method could best be used to 
review and reprice retirements of 
Property in Process of Reclassification 
which had been recorded during the 
period of determination of original 
cost ? 


. Latest experiences with respect to 
commission orders as to disposition of 
Account 100.5—Plant Acquisition Ad- 

justments and Account 107—Utility 
Plant Adjustments. 

. What general type of forms were be- 
ing used for setting up the continuing 
Property Records so as to give perti- 
nent information with a_ reasonable 
cost. 


There was an attendance of about 30 
and everyone entered wholeheartedly into 
the meeting. 


Taxation Accounting 


H. D. HeEtsy, Chairman, 
Columbia Engineering Corporation, 
New York, N. Y. 


Without waiting for the completion of 
the excellent program that accompanied 
the Home Service Breakfast of Wednes- 
day, October 27, the Taxation Account- 
ing Committee of the General Account- 
ing Activities Group plunged into a 
spirited all-day discussion of numerous 
tax subjects of currently outstanding in- 
terest and importance. A previously an- 
rounced schedule of subjects to be dis- 
cussed merely served as a means of giv- 
ing the meeting a measure of momentum 
that continued undiminished throughout 
the day and into the late hours of the 
afternoon. Thoroughly considered from 
seemingly every conceivable approach 
were not only the subjects enumerated 
on the official program, but also many 
other tax subjects of special interest to 
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the array of public utility tax-minded 
individuals assembled for the occasion. 

The first subject taken up was the pro- 
posed extension of Internal Revenue Code 
section 735 to include natural gas com- 
panies. No attempt was made to evalu- 
ate the comparative merits of various 
proposals that have been offered in this 
connection. The discussion was confined 
rather to an outline of the progress that 
has keen made and of the steps that are 
being taken to insure a thorough con- 
sideration by our legislators of this im- 
portant proposal. The able leader in this 
discussion was L. D. Romig of Southern 
California Gas Company who has, from 
its inception, kept closely abreast of the 
development of this proposal. 

The next subject was that of Internal 
Revenue Code section 722 as it may be 
applicable to public utilities. This sub- 
ject was discussed in quite thorough de- 
tail, a particularly interesting feature of 
which was the enumeration of the varied 
bases relied upon in the claims filed by 
the corporations represented at the meet- 
ing. Among the bases mentioned were 
the following: 


1. Depression Factors: 

a. Loss and subsequent replacement of 
large wholesale customer, which 
had been taking substantial percent- 
age of total output 

b. Temporary and unusual economic 
events affecting large-scale consumers. 


2. Changes in Character of Business: 

. Increased facilities 

>. Development of new gas fields 

. Acquisition of assets of companies 
operating in contiguous territory 

. Change in management 
Installation of heating units 

. Use of stored gas 

g. Distribution line extensions 

. Difference in ratio of non-borrowed 
capital to total capital 


3. Other: 

a. Discontinuance beginning with 1940, 
of the allowance of lease amortiza- 
tion 

. Reduction of indebtedness in‘ form 
of serial notes outstanding in base 
period. 


The Tax Aspect of Pension Plans was 
the next subject brought up for discus- 
(Continued on page 475) 
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A Platform for Post-War Residential Gas Sales 








Speaking before a capacity audience at the Residential Section meeting 
during the Annual Meeting in St. Louis, October 27, four of the gas 
industry’s most progressive and far-sighted sales promotion execu- 
tives laid down the gauntlet to the industry’s competitors by offering 
a full-fledged sales policy platform for the war and post-war periods. 
Digests of the Chairman’s Address and two of the speakers’ remarks 
are presented on these pages. F. X. Mettenet’s report of methods used 
in Chicago appears in full elsewhere in this issue. An enlightened 
preview of trends in post-war appliance merchandising and sales pro- | 
motion by Frank C. Smith, President, Houston Natural Gas Corpo- 
ration, will be published in the December MONTHLY. | 








Peace To Focus Attention on Selling 


® Digest of Address by Chairman B. A. SEIPLE, Vice-President, 
Jersey Central Power & Light Company, Asbury Park, N. J. 


HIS past Association year has seen a 

change in the activities of the Residen- 
tial Section. Apart from its constitutional 
responsibilities, which read: “Subject to 
the direction of the Executive Board, the 
Residential Section shall have jurisdiction 
over all matters relating to the sale of gas 
and gas appliances, and to the development 
of the utilization of gas in the residential 
field” ; instead of sales promotion, the Sec- 
tion was dealing with limitation orders, con- 
servation programs, stove rationing, and 
postwar sales planning. Our work on the first 
three items was more or less routine in 
nature and was handled in accepted Sec- 
tion fashion. 

Time does not permit a full review of 
your Section’s diversified committee ac- 
tivities, but I would like in this, my final 
report as your Chairman, to briefly sum- 
marize some of the highlights of these ac- 
tivities. 

It is my personal opinion that one of the 
most important committees ever form- 
ulated by your Association is the Post- 
War Planning Committee. Specifically, 
this committee is charged with the respon- 
sibility of making adequate plans and 
preparations, to compile certain studies 
and reports, and to utilize every means at 
its command to make certain that our in- 
dustry will maintain and improve its po- 
sition in the post-war era. 

In view of the importance and vital sig- 


nificance of this work, it was only logical 
that your Section’s Committees should 
bend every effort to assist this work. To 
this end, the Domestic Range, Refrigera- 
tion, Water Heating, House Heating, 
Home Service, Market & Economic Research 
Committees, and the Sub-Committee on 
Improving Domestic Gas Appliances have 
contributed much to the work and progress 
made by the Post-War Planning Commit- 
tee to date. 

The new and improved Post-War Gas 
Appliance Committee and 
the Committee on Gas Ap- 
pliance Sales Policies, both 
of which are subcommittees 
of the Post-War Planning 
Committee, are now in the 
process of completing cer- 
tain studies that will be of 
utmost importance to the in- 
dustry. A recent survey con- 
ducted by the Sales Policies 
Sub-Committee, representing 
the views of gas companies 
serving better than 80% of 
the total meters in the 
United States proved to be 
very informative. 

The Committee on New 
and Improved Post-War Gas 
Appliances has completed a 
comprehensive survey on this 
subject for all domestic gas 
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C. V. Sorenson, Incoming 
Chairman, Residential Section 


appliances with the active cooperation of 
the Sub-Committee on Improving Domestic 
Gas Appliances and other appliance com- 
mittees. This survey will be sent to all 
gas companies in the very near future and 
I urge your prompt cooperation so that 
the requested information will be made 
available at the earliest possible moment. 

In addition to their activities in connec- 
tion with Post-War Planning, the House 
Heating and Water Heating Committees 
have been engaged in completing the CP 
(Certified Performance) House Heating and 
Water Heating Equipment programs. Pre- 
liminary specifications have been com- 
pleted and promotional programs are now 
being set up so that they may be utilized 
immediately as the opportunity presents 
itself. 

(Mr. Seiple then reviewed activities of 
other committees during the past year and 
continued as follows): 

The sales development of the gas indus- 
try has written a distinguished and honor- 
able history, but it is now past history. 
We have an opportunity to wipe the slate 
clean and to start fresh, benefited by the 
experiences of the past, but not shackled 
with time worn procedures, policies and 
practices. We must now, more than ever 
before, realize that our fuel, gas, can only 
be fully utilized when more and better ap- 
pliances are connected in our customers’ 
homes. Then who can deny that the gas 
company must accept full responsibility 

(Continued on page 474) 
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How Will We Sell Gas Tomorrow? 


® Digest of Address by DEAN H. MITCHELL, President, 
Northern Indiana Public Service Company, Hammond, Indiana* 


T the end of last year, 18 million Amer- 

ican homes enjoyed the benefits of 

gas service. The industry has come of age 

and now takes its place at the modern 

business table, and that place carries with 

it certain problems to be faced in the fu- 
ture. 

The day of the new and undeveloped 
market has passed, and in its stead is the 
promise of fierce competition for favor in 
the eyes of the homemaker. 

Experts hint at a vast home-building 
program in the post-war years. The share 
of that business we secure will depend 
upon the intelligence and aggressiveness of 
our approach. Designers are giving us fleet- 
ing glimpses of future homes built for the 
full enjoyment of living. Not only must 
we think in terms of complete gas service 
for that home, we must go one step fur- 
ther and think in terms of equipment that 
will meet the style and beauty demands of 
the designer and at the same time inter- 
pret the value of gas service in most favor- 
able terms to the customer. 

We must then seek out the customer, 
through his builder or designer, in his 
home, at his favorite dealer’s store, through 
his magazine or newspaper, or wherever 
he may be found, and convince him that 
gas can play an important part in pro- 
viding for him the all-round satisfaction he 
wants from his “home of tomorrow.” 

Together with all industry the gas busi- 
ness will face many new and different com- 
petitive conditions in the post-war period. 
Styles will change—the channels of dis- 
tribution will be altered and new goods 
and services will introduce competition for 
the consumer's dollar to an extent we have 
not previously known. 

The new era which we in the gas busi- 


*Presented by E. D. Anderson, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Northern Indiana Public Service Com- 


pany. 


ness are about to enter cam prove to be 
more prosperous and yield more business 
than we have known in the past, yet the 
fact that we know changed conditions will 
exist, makes it imperative that we prepare 
our plans carefully while we have the op- 
portunity. 

Marketing gas service in the post-war 
days will involve the consideration of the 
following problems; 

First—The physical conditions that will 
exist within the company in question, rela- 
tive to productive capacity, gas supply, and 
the characteristics of loads that would be 
most desirable to develop. 


The wide acceptance of gas in the com- 
mercial field and the many uses for in- 
dustrial gas, which have greatly expanded 
due to wartime conditions, will emphasize 
their importance as a component in the 
characteristics of the- total load imposed 
upon the plant. Their relation to the resi- 
dential load will probably have changed to 
a degree that will require a reassignment 
of importance to the various classes of 
load. When that is being done, it should 
be borne in mind that home heating and 
year-round climate control, through the 
addition of gas air conditioning, may ma- 
terially change the nature of the residential 
load in many parts of the country. 

There seems to be only a meager amount 
of information available about the charac- 
teristics of the load imposed by various gas 
appliances used in the home. The more 

(Continued on page 474) 





Who Is Responsible for Sales? 


® Digest of Address by LOUIS RUTHENBURG, President, 
Servel, Inc., Evansville, Indiana 


N the 1940 proceedings of the American 
Gas Association there is published a 
penetrating article by Elmo Roper, entitled 
“As Others See Us.”” Roper concluded his 
address by saying: “If there were ever a 
problem which called for group effort, it 
is this one. The downward progress of 
the gas industry cannot be checked by a 
few alert firms; it must be checked—and 
I think it could be checked—by determined, 
aggressive action on the part of the indus- 
try as a whole.” 

Responsibilities in our joint enterprise 
that should be assumed by gas appliance 
manufacturers can be defined with a fair 
degree of accuracy and general agreement, 
but at the outset we should understand 
that appliance manufacturers cannot dis- 
charge these responsibilities in the absence 
of general understanding and cooperation 
on the part of the gas utilities. 

When I made a report of Servel’s stew- 
ardship four years ago I dealt rather spe- 
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Frank C. Smith, whose address 
will be published in December 


Louis Ruthenburg, President, 
Servel, Inc. 
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cifically with our conception of the manu- 
facturer’s responsibilities. It was then said 
that we recognized the responsibility to 
supply increasingly salable equipment as 
means for increasing gas sales, for improv- 
ing gas load characteristics and for retain- 
ing existing gas loads. It is the manufac- 
turer's job to improve performance char- 
acteristics, to reduce operating costs, to 
lower service costs and to offer ever-increas- 
ing values to the public. At that time I sub- 
mitted specific records of improved per- 
formance, decreasing operating costs, de- 
clining service requirements and reduced 
factory prices, and, while I shall not take 
time today to refer to such detailed rec- 
ords, you should know that substantial 
progress has been recorded since I sub- 
mitted my report of 1939. 

The appliance manufacturer — should, 
moreover, make substantial and construc- 
tive contributions to industry. progress 
through national and local sales promotion 
and advertising, and it will be immediately 
apparent that such contributions can be ef- 
fective only in the degree to which under- 
standing and collaboration of the utilities 
can be had. 

For the sake of sharper focus let us sum- 
marize the responsibilities of the manufac- 
turers as follows: 


. Good design. 
. Consistent maintenance of quality. 

. Economical production. 

. Effective sales promotion and advertis- 
ing. 


dH WN 


All of these activities should flow from 
long range, consistent planning. They must 
be characterized by continuity of effort. No 
phase of the manufacturer’s responsibility 
can be allowed to become static. 

Continuity of progress and the requisite 
dynamics cannot be achieved in the absence 
of painstaking research and development 

















and, for the best results, research and de- 
velopment should consistently precede def- 
inite planning, not only in the fields of 
product development and production, but 
in many aspects of sales promotion and ad- 
vertising. as well. 

Research and development in any field 
require the expenditure of substantial 
amounts of energy and money, but modern 
business cannot be sustained without such 
investments, appropriated and expended as 
wisely as may be possible. Such expendi- 
tures are just as essential to the mainte- 
nance of a healthy business institution as 
investments in seed and fertilizer are to 
farming operations. When proper judgment 
guides appropriations and expenditures for 
research and development the returns from 
such investments will fully justify them. 

Generally speaking, the progressive and 
profitable industries of America are those 
which have not unduly restricted their in- 
vestments in research and development. 

There wouldn't be a gas refrigerator in- 
dustry today unless far-sighted utility men 
and industrialists had been willing to in- 
vest substantially in research and develop- 
ment. If an attitude favorable to continu- 
ation of large investments in research and 
development had not persisted on the part 
of both utility men and industrialists, the 
remarkable progress that has been made in 
recent years in the field of gas air condi- 
tioning would not have been recorded. 

In all probability transition from war 
goods production to resumption of gas ap- 
pliance manufacture will take place, not in 
one great jump, but in a sequence of steps. 


Post-War Products Should Be Ready 


Uncertain though the future timetable 
of war may be, our products for post-war 
production should now be ready, and our 
plans for at least the initial phase of tran- 
sition should now be in clear blueprint 
form. 

Moreover, our quantitative and qualita- 
tive planning for distribution during the 
several phases of the transition should 
have advanced far beyond dreamy conver- 
sations and should be ready now for im- 
mediate translation into action. 

When I began my attempt to define the 
responsibilities of the appliance manufac- 
turer I said that these responsibilities, al- 
though they may be recognized by the man- 
ufacturer, cannot be effectively discharged 
without understanding and cooperation on 
the part of the utilities. 

Here and there among gas utility man- 
agements there have been remarkable in- 
stances of great vision, courage and 
effectiveness in the development of gas ap- 
pliances and in the promotion of gas appli- 
ance sales. If such patterns could be gen- 
erally studied and applied by all gas utility 
managements, the sale of gas would quickly 
assume an encouraging upward trend, and 
the gas industry would soon be glowing 
with health and optimism. 

Too frequently in his contacts with gas 
utilities the manufacturer meets short sight- 
edness attitudes of defeatism and oppor- 
tunism. I have in mind the type of oper- 


ator who moans because he feels that he 
cannot promote the sale of gas refrigerators 
successfully in the face of cheap electric 
refrigerator competition. Shortly thereafter 
this same operator again becomes despond- 
ent because gas stoves are being replaced 
by electric ranges. Such utility men wholly 
disregard the fact that good salesmen are 
getting high prices and fat commissions 
for gas refrigerators in other territories 
where conditions are closely parallel be- 
cause they sel] the outstanding advantages 
of gas refrigeration over electric refriger- 
ation. Such gas men are impervious to the 
fact that the men who are selling electric 
ranges under their noses are selling them 
at prices much higher than gas stove prices 
and despite operating costs two or three 
times as high, simply because they are sell- 
ing such intangible and somewhat the theo- 
retical virtues as cleanliness, coolness and 
safety. 

I have in mind also the type of operator 
who rolls competitive manufacturers of gas 
appliances over the barrel until he has ob- 
tained a price so low that the manufacturer 
cannot appropriate money for research, de- 
cent manufacturing facilities or for the pro- 
motion and advertising of his product. 


Utility-Manufacturer Cooperation 

Utility managements with vision and 
courage will consistently stimulate the man- 
ufacturer to improve his product in quality, 
function and appearance. Such manage- 
ments will cooperate with the manufacturer 
to develop constructive sales promotion and 
advertising. They will be more concerned 
with the ability of the appliance to create 
and maintain the consumer's lasting ap- 
proval than with the price the consumer 
pays for the appliance. In the last analysis 
utility managements are the major factor 
in determining the types, quality, perform- 
ance characteristics and prices of appli- 
ances sold in their territories, and I sub- 
mit that these matters are of such vital im- 
portance to utility managements that they 
should have the careful, continuous con- 
sideration of top-flight administration. 

When utility managements are so short- 
sightedly price conscious that they deprive 
appliance manufacturers of the means for 
continuous research and development, con- 
structive promotion and advertising, or 
when they do business with the opportun- 
istic appliance manufacturer who baits the 
trap with low prices and does not contrib 
ute to industry progress, that utility man- 
agement is, in effect, simply entering into 
a suicide pact with the manufacturer. 

Wouldn't it be a fine thing for the gas 
industry if every utility operated with the 
benefit of its own powerful, imaginative 
Board of Appliance Sales Strategy? Such 
boards, as I visualize them, would insist 
upon constant, intensive research as the in- 
itial activity in the development of long 
term planning, dedicated to the maximum 
sale of gas appliances in the utility's terri- 
tory. The highest administrative officer of 
the gas company would assume personal re- 
sponsibility for the activities of this board 
and would preside at its meetings. This 





Board would establish high standards of 
quality, function and appearance for all gas 
appliances sold on the lines of the utility 
it serves. It would maintain intimate and 
continuing contacts with the A. G. A. Re- 
search Committee and the Institute of Gas 
Technology. Comprehensive plans would 
be developed for effective collaboration 
with appliance dealers throughout the terri- 
tory. Such dealers would be constantly 
stimulated, supervised and checked as to 
performance. A long range program of in- 
stitutional and appliance advertising would 
be projected, designed to bring about a re- 
ceptive attitude toward gas and a cordial 
attitude toward the utility on the part of 
the public served, and every employee of 
the gas company would be brought to un- 
derstand that the gas company’s perform- 
ance must in every instance exceed its 
promise. 

It seems very obvious that the gas utility 
must assume complete responsibility for the 
sale of gas appliances in its territory. There 
is no one best way of discharging that re- 
sponsibility. In Oklahoma, for example, 
the utilities, although forbidden by law to 
engage in the actual sale of appliances, 
have established a most effective pattern 

(Continued on page-475) 


N. Y.-N.J. Gas Sales 
Round-Table 


NEW YORK- 

New Jersey 
Sales Managers 
Round-Table Discus- 
sion, sponsored by 
the Residential Sec- 
tion of the Ameri- 
can Gas Association, 
will be held Friday, 
November 19, at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania, 
New York City. Em- 
phasis will be on 
preparation for post- 
war sales. R. E. 
Williams, new business manager, Bing- 
hamton Gas Works, Binghamton, N. Y., 
chairman of the New York-New Jersey Gas 
Sales Council, will preside. 

Top-flight gas company, manufacturer 
and outside industry executives will speak 
at the morning session on such topics as 
customer surveys, package kitchens, post- 
war housing possibilities, and gas service 
policies. Alexander M. Beebee, Rochester 
Gas & Electric Corp., chairman of the 
A.G.A. Post-War Planning Committee, will 
be the feature speaker at the luncheon session. 

The entire afternoon will be devoted to 
an open forum on post-war problems with 
the following participants: J. P. Leinroth, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark; 
H. Leigh Whitelaw, managing director, As- 
sociation of Gas Appliance & Equipment 
Manufacturers, New York; and Arthur P. 
Hirose, director of market research, McCall 
Corporation, New York. Free-for-all dis- 
cussion will conclude the meeting. 


R. E. Williams 
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Speakers’ table at the popular Home Service Breakfast. Inset is Jeannette Campbell, Chair- 
man of the Home Service Committee, who presided at the breakfast meeting 


Home Service in War Food Program 
Keynote of Breakfast Meeting 


By Jessie MCQUEEN 


CCENTING and underlining words 

of the gas industry's national leaders 
praising the war record of home service de- 
partments, more than 400 people turned out 
for the Home Service Breakfast October 27 
during the Annual Meeting of the American 
Gas Association in St. Louis. Their attend- 
ance at this 8:00 A.M. meeting was further 
tribute to the value the industry placed on 
the activities described by Jeannette Camp- 
bell, chairman, Home Service Committee, 
and home service director, Minneapolis Gas 
Light Co., and supporting speakers. The 
theme was “Home Service in the 1943 War 
Food Program.” 

Later in the Annual Meeting, Arthur F. 
Bridge, president of the Association, gave 
point to remarks at the breakfast when he 
said: “No other representatives of the gas 
industry have contributed so much to com- 
munity life and national welfare under war- 
time conditions. Twelve million customer 
contacts in one year by our home service 
personnel is a record which tells its own 
story.” Ernest R. Acker, president-elect and 
chairman of the Committee on War Activi- 
ties, added that ‘the work of the home serv- 
ice departments represents one of the great- 
est contributions of the industry to the fur- 
therance of the war effort.”’ 

This confidence in the work of home serv- 
ice represents a real challenge to home 
service departments to maintain their fine 
record of achievement throughout the 
coming year despite womanpower short- 
ages, food availability and transportation 
problems. 

Climax of the breakf2st meeting was the 
appearance of Billie Burke, star of the Servel 
radio program “Fashions-in-Rations.”” Intro- 
duced as “our favorite recipe for a cheery 
breakfast,” Miss Burke in her own charm- 
ing manner called it a privilege to be part 
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of the “Fashions-in-Rations” program—"‘to 
be allowed to feel that in my humble way, 
I am helping to further a very necessary 
work.” 

Continuing Miss Burke said: “One 
doesn't have to be a great brain to realize 
that food is a great weapon and the prob- 
lem of getting the facts about food and 
rationing to the people is our particular 
challenge. Of course I'm not bright to be 
able to give people the facts, but I’m told 
that if I’m silly enough, perhaps they will 
listen to the facts. And I hope it’s true. After 
all laughter is a great weapon, too.—A peo- 
ple who can still laugh, will still listen.” 

In opening the Breakfast meeting, Miss 
Campbell called upon A. G. A. officers for 
greetings—President Bridge; Alexander For- 
ward, managing director, and B. A. Seiple, 
chairman of the Residential Section. Point- 
ing out that the war cannot be won and 
peace cannot be guaranteed without ade- 
quate supply and effective distribution of 
food, Mr. Forward said, “This problem 
will be with us and with all the world for 
years after the last shot is fired. All of 
you have your work cut out for you for a 
long time to come, and it will be just as 
important to your country, to your com- 
panies, and to your jobs as are the services 
of our armed forces. Furthermore, recog- 
nition and solution of this problem, so far 
as it rests in our hands, is of the frst im- 
portance to the gas industry. You have 
justified your positions; you are indispen- 
sable; our future as an industry is largely 
in your hands.” 

Preservation of food as an important part 
of the war food program has been a ma- 
jor job for home service this last year. As 
Miss Campbell phrased it: “Home service 
will always remember this summer of 1943 
as the year we canned. Probably, we were 
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as close to the thirty million new canners 
as any group giving instructions because 
a large proportion of this new group, as 
well as the many thousands of canners of 
other years, were on our city gas lines.” 

Mrs. Doris Heidrick, Gas Service Com- 
pany, Wichita, Kansas, outlined various 
types of canning centers in that area which 
provided the means of canning innumer- 
able quarts of food and saving a huge num- 
ber of ration .points. Two -subjects—the 
“Loan of Pressure Cookers” and “Display 
and Advertising of Canning Information,” 
were developed by Miss Campbell, who out- 
lined the details of procedure in the pur- 
chase and loan of one hundred pressure 
cookers to customers of the Minneapolis 
Gas Light Company. She pointed out the 
importance of instruction in the use of 
loaned cookers, illustrated with large blow- 
ups of food pictures taken in the home 
service department and colored for dis- 
play purposes. From August 4th to Oc- 
tober 13th, 12,449 quarts of food were can- 
ned as a result of the loan of pressure cook- 
ers, Miss Campbell said. 

Mercedes Bates, home service director, 
Southern California Gas Company, Los An- 
geles, reported on the procedure of testing 
and disseminating oven dehydration infor- 
mation in the California area where it was 
particularly useful. Miss Bates mentioned 
specifically the interest of the high school 
and college home economics departments 
following the research work done and in 
making use of the instruction received in 
home service demonstrations. One cafeteria 
supervisor in a California high school pre- 
served food by oven drying on shares,—her 
customers contributing the product and she 
providing the appliance and labor with half 
of the food preserved retained for school 
cafeteria use. In this way, 3,206 pounds of 

























food, including apricots, string beans and 
corn, were dried successfully. 

Ruth Sheldon, Washington Gas Light 
Company, was introduced in the dual ca- 
pacity of author of the Food Preservation 
Report of the 1943 Home Service Commit- 
tee and also as incoming chairman of the 
Home Service Committee. Miss Sheldon ex- 
plained that the new home service Plan of 
Work begins with a survey of food pres- 
ervation methods and results. Data from 
this survey, together with recommendations 
for committee work on food standards, food 
spoilage, rehydration of dried foods, and 
more effective Victory Gardens, will be 
made available to the industry early in the 
Spring. 

The second part of the committee’s work 
plan is that of assembling wartime demon- 
strations including visual aids to supplant 
actual food in demonstrations. The third 
phase of the Home Service Committee pro- 
gram is a study of work for young people 
to cope with a situation where many chil- 
dren now are preparing family meals and 
selecting food under rationing because their 
parents are working in defense plants. 

In closing, Miss Sheldon said: “We all 
realize that there is in sight no relaxation 
of controls and pressure on the home front 
and a major job of home service this next 
year is to continue to help people understand 
the why and what of rationing—of conser- 
vation of food through preservation—of 
utilization of food to avoid waste, of help- 
ing the youngsters in their home jobs. We 
intend to prove again that gas company 
home service departments—in all wartime 
goals—are on the beam.” 


Outlines Food Program 


Evelyn Blewett, of the War Advertising 
Council in New York, outlined plans for 
the national program ‘Food Fights for 
Freedom”—scheduled for peak promotion 
in November. That home service has a 
place in this program was well outlined 
first—to inform the public on why food is 
a weapon. Second—to inform the public 
on how to cooperate actively in making the 
best possible use of food. 

Greatly assisting in the operation of the 
Home Service Breakfast was the committee 
of eighteen home service directors assigned 
to act as hostesses of the breakfast: 


Lemabel Parry, The Peoples Natural Gas 
Co., Pittsburgh 

Inez Somers, the Consumers’ Gas Co. of 
Toronto, Canada 

Ellen Fletcher, Louisiana Power & Light 
Co., New Orleans 

Katherine Heffernen, Wisconsin Public 
Service Corp., Green Bay 

Florence Windecker, The Tappan Stove Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 

Mary Dilley, Central Illinois Light Co., 
Springfield 

Hulda Ungericht, The Ohio Fuel "Gas Co., 
Columbus 

Frances Cowing, Servel, Inc., Evansville, 
Indiana 

Betty Boyle, Wyandotte County Gas Co., 
Kansas City, Kansas 


Mrs. Margaret Crooks, Iowa-Illinois Gas 
& Electric Co., Rock Island 

Kathryn Barnes, Equitable Gas Co., Pitts- 
burgh 

Irene Muntz, Rochester Gas & Electric 
Corp., Rochester 

Irene Kennedy, The Hartford Gas Co., 
Hartford, Connecticut 

Mary Hall, Elizabethtown Consolidatea (sas 
Co., Elizabeth, N. J. 

Joie Kammer, New Orleans Public Serv- 
ice Inc., New Orleans 

Mary Louise Hurster, The Laclede Gas 
Light Co., St. Louis 

Ruth Shank, The St. Louis County Gas Co., 
Webster Groves, Missouri. 





To the American Stove Company thanks 
are extended for the buttonhole flowers 
and corsages for the hostesses. 


Home Service Round-Table 


A Round-Table Discussion for home 
service on Tuesday afternoon during the 
Annual Meeting provided an opportunity 
for informal discussion on several phases 
of home service work of special impor- 
tance at this time. 

Methods of securing audiences, expla- 
nation of food rationing information, 
demonstrations of care and use of equip- 
ment, and revival of home calls, were 
subjects of particular interest. 





FOUNDATION FOR SALES . 


(Continued from page 449) 


ards of installation that will result in 
customer satisfaction. 

Through the Architects’ and Build- 
ers’ Section, it is the policy of the com- 
pany to periodicaliy contact architects, 
builders, and engineers and to main- 
tain cordial relations with these peo- 
ple so that we may be well informed 
of all new projects substantially in ad- 
vance of their actual materialization. 





____ TOTAL GAS APPLIANCE SALES—CHICAGO 


TACT 


Of course an important phase of 
these contacts is to influence those peo- 
ple having to do with new construc- 
tion in the selection of gas for all do- 
mestic uses, and to further sce to it that 
when the specifications are written 
that they include only that equipment 
which our experience has indicated 
will properly serve the job. 

In conclusion, you be the judge. The 
following tabulations show the results 
of these five years of experimentation, 
years 1937 to 1941, inclusive: 








Sales  % Peopl os Gas 





Peoples Gas to Total 

$1,500,000 31 
1,500,000 26 
1,600,000 18 
1,800,000 16 
2,700,000 18 


Down 45% 














Total Sales 
Including Peoples Gas 
1937 $ 4,800,000 
1938 5,600,000 
1939 8,800,000 
1940 11,500,000 
1941 14,500,000 
Up 200% 
ae __GAS RANGE S 
Total 
Sales 
1937 69,300 
1938 82,700 
1939 102,500 
1940 116,000 
1941 129,000 
Up 86% 


Dealers 
1937 59 
1938 130 
1939 412 
1940 470 
1941 492 


Up 730% 





Total market appliance sales 
Per cent of Peoples Gas sales 
Gas range sales in units 


Per cent of Peoples Gas range sales in unit 


Number of gas range dealers 


Number of manufacturers in the market 
Peoples Gas unit sales price of range 


ALES—UNITS» 


GAS RANGE DEALERS AND MANUFACTURERS 





% Peoples Gas 
to Total 


Peo ples Gas 





Unit Sales Price 








Manufacturers Peoples Gas 
16 $106.00 
31 109.00 
31 117.00 
32 120.00 
32 128.00 

100% Up 20% 
Up 200% 
Down 45% 
Up 86% 
Down 22% 
Up 730% 
Up 100% 
Up 20% 
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Industrial and Commercial Gas Meetings 
Attract Large Attendance 


HE Industrial and Commercial Gas 

Luncheon on Tuesday, October 26, 
which opened the industrial and commer- 
cial gas sessions during The Annual Meet- 
ing in St. Louis, was one of the largest 
ever held. Presided over by Ben H. Gard- 
ner, vice-president, Columbia Engineering 
Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, who is chair- 
man of the Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Section, the head table was occupied by a 
distinguished group of men representing in- 
dustrial and commercial gas activities, gas 
company and equipment company execu- 
tives and representatives of the Army, Navy 
and War Production Board. 


Taylor Keynote Speaker 


Keynote speaker at the luncheon was 
Paul R. Taylor, director, Natural Gas Divi- 
sion, Office of War Utilities, War Produc- 
tion Board, Washington, D. C., who gave 
an interesting and authoritative talk on 
“The Industrial and Commercial Gas Out- 
look for the Remainder of the War Pe- 
riod.” Mr. Taylor told of the steps being 
taken by the Office of War Utilities, with 
the cooperation of the Ordnance Depart- 
ment and other government agencies, to as- 
sure that adequate supplies of gas would be 
available for the duration for direct war 
production and for essential civilian needs. 

Mr. Taylor predicted that the efforts of 
the government, working with the utilities, 
would be successful and that there would 
be very little restriction indeed in war 





By EUGENE D. MILENER 


Secretary, Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section 


production because of shortage of gas sup- 
plies. He assured those present that his 
office and the offices of his staff were al- 
ways open to gas men for the quick and 
equitable solution of mutual problems. The 
vigorous applause which followed Mr. Tay- 
lor’s address was evidence that the indus- 
trial and commercial gas men have con- 
fidence in him and believe that the matter 
of gas supplies for war plants and for 
mass feeding is in good hands. 

One of the outstanding papers of the en- 
tire Annual Meeting was entitled “The 
Revolution in Industrial Heating” and was 
presented by Frederic O. Hess, president, 
The Selas Company, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pointing out that the vast forces at work 
on production of war materials are so great 
that very radical changes in industrial heat- 
ing technique, and therefore in economics, 
are taking place and that we as an indus- 
try must see and recognize them. Many 
effects of these radical changes are already 
“actual,” pointed out Mr. Hess, and im- 
portant changes are clearly indicated for 
the future. This paper was illustrated with 
slides that gave a new insight into some of 
the entirely new and profound methods of 
applying industrial gas. The paper will 








be printed in full in the December issue of 
the MONTHLY. 

H. Carl Wolf, president, Atlanta Gas 
Light Company, Atlanta, Ga., presented the 
report of the Section’s Nominating Com- 
mittee. Mr. Wolf explained that origi- 
nally George F. B. Owens, The Brooklyn 
Union Gas Company, had been chairman 
of the Nominating Committee, but is now 
serving as a naval officer in the South Pa- 
cific. 


Young Elected Chairman 

Nominations, that received unanimous 
vote, were as follows: 

For Sectional vice-president of the Asso- 
ciation and chairman of the Industrial 
and Commercial Gas Section—Charles G. 
Young, manager, Springfield Gas Light 
Co., Springfield, Mass.; For vice-chairman 
—Harry K. Wrench, president, Minneapo- 
lis Gas Light Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
Following their election, Messrs. Young 
and Wrench briefly addressed the members 
of the Section and their guests. 

The report of a Subcommittee on Food 
Service Equipment Plans for the Post-War 
Period was made by Roy E. Wright, New 
England Gas and Electric System, who is 
chairman of the Food Service Equipment 
Committee. Going far beyond the printed 
post-war planning report, the energetic 
chairman shot straight from the shoulder 
and told his audience a few facts concern- 


Speakers’ table at the Industrial and Commercial Gas Luncheon during the Annual Meeting 
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ing commercial cooking and baking. His 
points struck home. 

Material was then presented by chairman 
of three of the committees of the Indus- 
trial and Commercial Gas Section. These 
were: Metal Treating and Melting Group 
and Subcommittees—J. P. Brosius, Equi- 
table Gas Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Industrial 
Gas Space Heating Committee—Henry O. 
Loebell, New York, N. Y.; National Ad- 
vertising Committee—J. P. Leinroth, Pub- 
lic Service Electric & Gas Co., Newark, 
N. J. In these presentations the industrial 
gas meeting at the National Metal Congress 
in Chicago the week previous was reviewed 
and copies of the report of the Metals 
Treating Group were distributed. 

Mr. Loebell brought up to date the 
studies which his committee is making on 
load factors of industrial and commercial 
space heating for various types of installa- 
tions, various temperatures maintained and 
various hours of usage. When studies of 
this committee are completed they will be 
published in full and made available to the 
industry. 


Mr. Leinroth exhibited copies of A.G.A. 
advertisements which are being run this 
Fall in industrial and commercial gas mag- 
azines. In his remarks he explained the 
theme back of these advertisements and 
stated that his committee would be glad to 
have comments and suggestions concerning 
the campaign from gas companies and from 
members of the Section. 

The session was completed by a featured 
“Industrial and Commercial Gas Round 
Table’”’ for everyone present. Franklin T. 
Rainey, The Ohio Fuel Gas Company, 
Columbus, Ohio, was the leader. During 
this period, discussion was held on all of 
the papers which had been heard earlier 
and a number of other subjects of present 
and future interest to industrial and com- 
mercial gas utility men and manufacturers 
were analyzed. The session adjourned with 
the general feeling that it was one of the 
best industrial and commercial gas sessions 
ever held at an A. G. A. Annual Meeting 
and a rousing vote of thanks went to the 
Chairman of the Section, Mr. Gardner. 


HAUL 





Industrial Gas Men Active at 
National Metal Congress 


N lieu of the tra- 

ditional Indus- 
trial Gas Breakfast 
this year at the Na- 
tional Metal Con- 
gress in Chicago in- 
dustrial gas men 
from all parts gath- 
ered for an impor- 
tant meeting which 
covered many sub- 
jects that apply to 
gas in the produc- 
tion and heat treat- 
ing of metals. Billed 
as “The Industrial Gas Round Table,” the 
gathering soon took on the aspects of a 
town meeting as the crowd filled the room 
in the Palmer House to overflowing. 

Under the skillful guidance of Carl H. 
Lekberg, Northern Indiana Public Service 
Company, whose vigorous gavel-wielding 
technique finally broke the gavel in two, ex- 
perts in industrial gas utilization presented 
to the members of the Industrial and Com- 
mercial Gas Section data and information 
on many of today’s war production heat 
treating problems and projected technical 
subjects and sales plans into the days when 
war production will give way to peace-time 
manufacturing. 

Ben H. Gardner, Columbia Engineering 
Corporation, Columbus, Ohio, and chairman 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
welcomed the industrial gas men and guests 
from the National Metal Congress. Mr. 
Gardner said “Those of us who are asso- 
ciated with the Industrial and Commercial 
Gas Section of the American Gas Associa- 
tion, both manufacturer representatives and 


C. H. Lekberg 


utility representatives, take a great, and we 
think a pardonable, pride in the part we 
have had in equipping our nation for its 
greatest industrial effort—an effort on 
which its very life has depended. We feel 
that the manufacturers of gas-fired indus- 
trial equipment and the industrial sales en- 
gineers of the gas industry have given to 
our great munition producers a_ service 
that has been of tremendous help and has 
assisted in the making of our national 
record—a record of an enormous output of 
the tools of war. When this war is finally 
over, we will surely face a most interesting 
period of reconstruction, a period in which 
there are bound to be great developments in 
the use of new metals and alloys, and some 
very revolutionary changes in methods of 
heat treating. I feel sure that in this com- 
ing period which we are facing, our gas 
fuel will continue to hold its own as the 
preferred fuel, and that the industrial sales 
engineers of our gas equipment manufac- 
turers and of our gas utilities will continue 
to make their full contribution to the 
solution of future problems and to the 
continued preeminence of American indus- 
try.” 

Mr. Gardner introduced Dr. A. E. White, 
past president of American Society for 
Metals, and noted director of the Depart- 
ment of Engineering Research, University 
of Michigan. He pointed out that it is men 
like Dr. White whose metallurgical pio- 
neering during both World Wars and the 
years in between have made it possible for in- 
dustry to produce the many high grade 
arms and munitions for prosecuting the 
war. Dr. White’s talk expanded the vision 
of every one present with respect to quality 
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metals in the war and he concluded by 
paying high tribute to the American Gas 
Association and its members for their tangi- 
ble contributions through the years in the 
form of industrial research, equipment en- 
gineering, and engineering services to the 
metal plants of the country. 

Technical subjects discussed covered the 
whole range from the tremendous open 
hearth furnaces discussed by the chairman 
of the A. G. A. Metals Treating and Melt- 
ing Group, John P. Brosius, Equitable Gas 
Company, Pittsburgh, to a tiny radiant tube 
the size of a lead pencil, described by 
Nelson R. Gorsuch, Citizens Gas & Coke 
Utility, Indianapolis, Indiana. Mr. Brosius 
described the work of his Metals Treating 
Committee and its three sub-committees: 
No. 1 on Heat Treatment of Aluminum and 
Magnesium and Their Alloys, led by C. 
George Segeler, American Gas Association; 
No. 2, led by F. W. Marklin, Philadelphia 
Electric Company, which worked on high 
speed, direct heating; and No. 3 on use of 
gas heat-treating equipment in educational 
institutions led by Robert C. LeMay, Con- 
necticut Light & Power Company. 


Gas in Aluminum Field 


Mr. Segeler later made a complete report 
of the work done in the aluminum and 
magnesium fields with gas. This report 
will be printed in full later this year and 
made available to the industry. In addition 
to technical advancements described by Mr. 
Segeler, he made the unqualified statement 
that a majority of the aluminum heat treat- 
ing done on this continent is now done 
with gas and that the percentage is increas- 
ing steadily. 

Two panels, the membership of which 
represented rea! leadership in industrial 
gas, were held. One was composed of gas 
utility men, their subject being ‘‘Post-War 
Problems Industrial Gas Will Face’’ and 
the other was composed of leading man- 
ufacturers of gas heat-treating equipment 
whose subject was “As Manufacturers See 
Industrial Gas Equipment of the Future.” 
Nine men took part in these panels, each 
making an initial five-minute presentation 
and later taking part in a lively, open ques- 
tion and answer period conducted by Chair- 
man Lekberg. The participants were: Al 
Schuetz, Milwaukee Gas Light Co.; “Boney” 
Gorsuch, Citizens Gas & Coke Utility, In- 
dianapolis, Indiana; Lloyd French, Union 
Gas Co. of Canada Ltd., Chatham, On- 
tario; “Larry’’ Foote, Central Illinois Elec- 
tric & Gas Co., Rockford, Ill.; W. A. 
Darrow, Continental Industrial Engineers 
Inc., Chicago, Ill.; Harry W. Smith, Jr., 
The Selas Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry M. 
Heyn, Surface Combustion, Toledo, Ohio; 
Ed McLean, National Machine Works, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Slade Gamble, Lindberg Engi- 
neering Co., Chicago, Ill. 

The variety of subjects covered by these 
panels, and the interest shown in the pres- 
entations and the large number of questions 
asked, caused the meeting, with the assent 
of all present, to run well over the sched- 
uled time. Abstracts and digests of the 
presentations will be given at a later date. 
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Gassing AT THE METAL CONGRESS 


“Boney” Gorsuch said a whole lot when he told the fellows “When cost plus fixed 
fee goes out, a lot of industrial gas is going back in.” 


2. 
tod 


Carl Lekberg was complimented from all sides for the fine job he did presiding at 
“The Industrial Gas Round Table.” Lek says the only trouble was it was a big meeting 
and not a round table. 


2, ?, 


> - 
Ben Gardner made a swell introduction of Dr. A. E. White and Dr. White followed 
with a bang-up talk. ‘ ‘e 


Henry Heyn took the fellows up to the top of the mountain so they could look over 
at eight things for the future. Most everyone wished he could have talked at length on 
each of the eight. < : 


George Segeler left everyone feeling that we are at last in the groove in the aluminum 
and magnesium fields. 

+ % 

It was amusing to see the scorn with which John Brosius answered the man who 
asked if Equitable Gas Company used combination gas and oil burners in their open 
hearth firing. Incidentally, he pulled no punches about the relative position and trend 
of open hearth alloy steel vs. electric alloy steel. It was easy to see that public bally- 
hoo has made no impression on John. He quoted the facts. 


J 
~ te 


Most speakers started by modestly disclaiming any intention of being a post-war 
prophet, and then proceeded to give em the works. 
% te 
Larry Foote coined the phrase “constructive pessimism.” Said such an attitude was 
necessary because in post-war industrial gas will have to meet a competition that will 
be completely ruthless. Note: That won’t apply to Larry—not with his good wife 
Ruth around. . a 


At the close the crowd voted that this form of meeting really covered the bill, and 
next year the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section will be governed accordingly 
until the traditional Industrial Gas Breakfast can begin again. 

my te 

Papers on sessions of the Metal Congress, other than the A. G. A.’s Industrial Gas 
Session were of interest to attending gas men in Chicago. Surface hardening, aluminum 
and magnesium heat treating, silver soldering, and improved furnaces all came in for 
attention. 





the fifth year of war begins, is turning 
out 82 miles of 50 calibre machine gun 
bullet clips a day.” 


Promoting the Story of 
Industrial Gas Furnaces 


600,000 lbs. of gas melted steel forms the 
world’s largest steel casting. 


Gas Melts Steel for 
World's Largest Forging 


T has just been brought to light that 

the greatest mass of steel ever poured 
into one mould was heated in natural gas 
open hearth furnaces at the West Home- 
stead, Pa., foundry of Mesta Machine 
Company. 

As reported by M. A. Washabaugh of 
Equitable Gas Co., Pittsburgh, this im- 
mense casting weighs 600,000 lbs. and 
was poured simultaneously from four 
ladles, these ladles having been supplied 
from four natural gas open hearth fur- 
naces. Well-laid plans were necessary to 
assure that there would be no hitch when 
pouring time arrived. The fine furnace 
construction and precise firing methods, 
long ago established at Mesta, played no 
small part in the success of making this 
immense casting. 

This world’s largest steel casting is 
now part of a 12,000 ton forging press in 
one of Pittsburgh’s large war production 
plants. 





N an unusually fine booklet entitled 

“The Heat Treating Furnace, Yester- 
day, Today and Tomorrow,” Surface 
Combustion distributed a message to 
those attending the National Metal Con- 
gress that took the thinking of visiting 
metallurgists back to fundamentals. The 
following introduction is noteworthy: 


“The best furnaces will always be built 
around a few fundamentally sound 
principles. A furnace is really a met- 
allurgical machine, a machine for 
applying heat to metal in a scientific 
manner, and the design of a successful 
furnace starts with the heating equip- 
ment.” 


campaign. 
MAGAZINE 


BUSINESS WEEK (Nov. 13) 


INDUSTRIAL HEATING 
METAL PROGRESS 


Pointing out that industrial gas fur- 
nace engineering before the war made 
furnaces ready for the war load, the 
booklet gave a number of striking ex- 
amples. One such typical example is the 
following: 


METALS & ALLOYS 


GLASS INDUSTRY 
“One furnace originally designed with 
a far different purpose in mind, was 
converted to war production, and as 


Industrial and Commercial Gas 
Advertising for November 


The National Advertising Committee of the Industrial and Commercial Gas Section, 
J. P. Leinroth, chairman, and F. B. Jones, vice-chairman, announces that full page 
advertisements will appear in the trade and business magazines listed below during 
the month of November. These advertisements are prepared in cooperation with the 
Committee on National Advertising as a part of the industry’s national advertising 


THEME 


General Manufacturing 
“His job is Better GAS Use . 
use his skill!” 


Metals Industry 


“What can GAS furnaceless heating do for a war 
producer ?” 


“To conserve GAS For Greater War Production . . . 
make sure you use it efficiently.” 


. . Maybe you can 


Glass Industry 
“Blueprint for post-war GLASS. GAS-fired equip- 
ment, keeping pace now, will march along with new 
advances of the industry.” 
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Gas Engineers’ Role in War and Peace 
Discussed at Technical Meetings 


"The Gas Industry can keep going as long 
as the Technical Section can keep going.” 


HIS statement emphasizing the funda- 

mental importance and indispensability 
of the gas industry’s engineers was made at 
the first Technical session during the Annual 
Meeting held in St. Louis, Mo., October 
26-28. Made by John B. Klumpp, first chair- 
man of the Technical Section and fifth presi- 
dent of the American Gas Association, it 
recognized a quarter-century of continuous 
scientific progress since the Section was or- 
ganized. 

The two meetings, held Tuesday after- 
noon and Wednesday morning, October 26 
and 27, bore ample evidence of this progress 
as they were studded with reports on vital 
chemical, production and distribution stud- 
ies. Harold L. Gaidry, chairman of the 
Technical Section, and gas engineer, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., presided at both 
sessions. 

Charles F. Turner, The East Ohio Gas 
Company, Cleveland, was elected chairman 
of the Section for the new term and L. E. 
Knowlton, Providence Gas Co., Providence, 
R. I., was named vice-chairman. As a sym- 
bol of office, Mr. Turner was presented with 
an engraved gavel by retiring Chairman 
Gaidry. In turn, Mr. Gaidry received a fine 
desk barometer from officers of the Section 
in recognition of his splendid work during 
two terms as chairman. 


Post-War Machinery Set Up 

In his opening remarks, Chairman Gaidry 
stressed the important role of the technical 
man in solving war problems and stated that 
the machinery for post-war planning had 
been set up under the chairmanship-of John 
V. Postles, The Philadelphia Gas Works 
Company. 

In the absence of E. W. Zimmerman, 
Eastern Gas & Fuel Associates, Everett, 
Mass., chairman of the Production Commit- 
tee, the vice-chairman, F. J. Pfluke, Roch- 
ester Gas & Electric Corp., summarized the 
printed report of the committee. This re- 
port, including valuable production data, is 
available at Association headquarters. 

The manufactured gas industry faces an 
unparalleled possibility of a rich harvest 
in the post-war era, E. Holley Poe, director, 
Natural Gas and Natural Gasoline Division, 
Petroleum Administration for War, Wash- 
ington, D. C., told the technical men. Speak- 
ing on “Chemical Horizons in the Manufac- 
tured Gas Industry,” Mr. Poe, who has just 


accepted an important new post in the 
PAW, called attention to the preponderance 
of coal reserves in the nation’s fuel resource 
picture, and suggested that early considera- 
tion be given the potentialities of this solid 
fuel in the gas industry. ‘‘Industry-wide 
conversion to solid fuels in the manufac- 
tured gas industry is neither feasible nor 
necessary in the immediate post-war pe- 
riod,’ he said, “but the time is now ripe to 
investigate all phases of coal technology 
with a view to their inevitable application.” 

“It is my opinion,’’ Mr. Poe continued, 
“no industry in this country is better equip- 
ped to make a bid for tomorrow's probabil- 
ities than today’s manufactured gas industry. 
Now, in periods of off-peak loads, many 
water gas sets, together with their related 


Ca 


Harold L. Gaidry, retiring Chairman, looking at the desk barometer presented him by 
officers of the Section. At right is John B. Klumpp, first Chairman of the Section and fifth 
President of the American Gas Association 
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utilities, stand idle. They are, then, avail- 
able for the production of liquid hydrocar- 
bon fractions to be used directly for gas 
enrichment, and are thereby capable of 
offsetting increasing production costs brought 
about by increased costs of natural gas, 
heavy oil and gas oil. 

“In addition, during certain months of the 
year, standby sets could produce water gas 
for the production of liquid hydrocarbon 
fractions, which could then be processed into 
the various grades of fuels by existing re- 
finery installations or stored for future use. 
This standby equipment could also be used 
to produce methanol which, when converted 
into formaldehyde, would make available 
large quantities of this chemical, of prime 
importance to the plastic industry.’”” Many 
other recently developed processes could be 
incorporated into the modern gas plant, Mr. 
Poe pointed out, not only to produce chem- 
icals, but also to increase operational effi- 
ciency. His concluding words were “Give 
research the go sign!” 

Benjamin Miller, of the Institute of Gas 
Technology, Chicago, read a progress report 
on methods of determining organic sulfur 
components in gas, prepared by C. H. Riesz 
and Cornel Wohlberg of the Institute staff. 
This report was a contribution of the Or- 
ganic Sulfur Subcommittee, Dr. E. W. 
Guernsey, Consolidated Gas Electric Light 
& Power Co. of Baltimore, chairman, and 
has been published in the report of the 


Left—Charles F. Turner, newly elected 
Chairman of the Technical Section 











Left to right: Alexander Macomber, Washington; C. D. Robison, Omaha; E. Holley Poe, general manager, 

Petroleum Reserves Corp., Washington; L. M. Harris, Paterson; H. D. Lehman, Philadelphia, chairman, 

Gas Conditioning Committee; Dr. A. W. Gauger, State College, Pa.; T. L. Robey, Washington, chairman, 
Chemical Committee. Pictured at left below Mr. Macomber is A. C. Cherry, Cincinnati 





J. D. Von Maur, Toronto, and J. V. Postles, Phila- F. J. Pfhluke, Rochester, vice-chairman, Gas Production 
del phia, chairman, Technical Post-War Planning Com. Committee, and L. J]. Willien, Chicago 
At left is Benjamin Miller, Institute of Gas Technology, Chicago 








Left to right: W. R. Teiler, Cleveland; John H. Eiscman, U. S. Bureau of Standards, Washington; Dr. 
E. W. Guernsey, Baltimore, chairman, Organic Sulfur Subcommittee; R. Van Vliet, Staten Island, N. Y.; 
S. P. Cobb, New York; R. G. Griswold, New York. At left, below Mr. Miller, is H. B. Noyes, Washington 





Left to right: C. H. Waring, Kansas City; W. M. Little, Shreveport; Jeff Collins, New Orleans, chairman, 
Subcommittee on Meters and Metering; J. B. Boniface, Newark; H. H. Ferris, Newark. At the extreme left 
is Linn Edsall, Philadelphia, chairman, Committee on Operation of Public Utility Motor V ehicles 
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Committee on Gas Conditioning, H. D. 
Lehman, The Philadelphia Gas Works Co., 
chairman. 

The first session concluded with a report 
on the status of the mixed gas research 
project by H. O. Loebell, chairman of the 
Joint Committee on Research on Mixed 
Gases and Standard Test Burner. Two major 
objectives govern the nature and scope of 
the research now in progress, namely: 


(1) To determine the limiting compositions 
of various types of replacement gases 
which can be interchanged with natural 
gas, or with natural gas mixed with 
other gases currently being distributed, 
either completely or in varying propor- 
tions, without adversely affecting the 
performance of consumer's appliances, 
and 
To make available to gas company op- 
erating departments some type of indi- 
cating or recording device which will 
afford a ready means of determining 
limits of interchangeability for plant 
control of mixing practices. 


Comprehensive studies of these objectives 
are now under way and results will be made 
available as promptly as possible, Mr. Loe- 
bell reported. 

The second session opened with a brief 
summary of the Report of the Chemical 
Committee by T. L. Robey, Washington Gas 
Light Co., chairman. This report is in 
printed form and was distributed to those 
present. 


Oil Cracking Tests 

L. J. Willien, head consultant on manu- 
factured gas, War Production Board, Wash- 
ington, D. C., presented an analysis of 
“Laboratory Cracking Tests on Gas Enrich- 
ing Oil at Normal and Short Time of Con- 
tact.” The purpose of the tests was to deter- 
mine whether gas enriching oil could be 
more completely gasified by cracking at 
higher temperatures and shorter time of con- 
tact than is used with present normal car- 
buretted blue gas operation. The results, 
Mr. Willien said, “indicate that little or no 
increase in gas enriching value of the oil 
was obtained.’ His report has been printed 
and is available. 

A substantial part of the program at this 
session was devoted to a symposium on post- 
war planning under the chairmanship of 
Mr. Turner, vice-chairman of the Section. 
Opening the presentations, J. V. Postles, 
chairman of the Technical Section Commit- 
tee on Post-War Planning, listed the post- 
war studies now under way and stressed the 
importance of new work undertaken. Mr. 
Robey discussed chemical phases of the pro- 
jected studies; Mr. Pfluke reviewed the gas 
production program; and A. C. Cherry, Cin- 
cinnati Gas & Electric Co., vice-chairman, 
Distribution Committee, reported on dis- 
tribution problems. 

A. M. Beebee, chairman, A. G. A. Post- 
War Planning Committee, outlined the pro- 
gram of his committee and stated that he 
was relying on the Technical Section for 
help in solving chemical, distribution and 
gas production problems. He emphasized 
the importance of thinking in terms of com- 


bined gas service for the home and termed 

the house heating load as vital to the future 

of the gas industry. 

Hall M. Henry, chairman of the Post- 
War Planning Subcommittee on Engineer- 
ing and Economic Phases of the Gas Indus- 
try, pointed out that three of the five major 
objectives of his group concerned the Tech- 
nical Section, namely: 

1. Determination of the economics of pro- 
duction and distribution of gas as they 
presently exist. 

. Development of a research program look- 
ing to the lowering of production and 
distribution costs. 

3. Determination of the economics of the 
heating load. 

He called attention to the results of a survey 
of the Section’s membership which indicated 
that the problem of up-grading low B.t.u. 
gases without the use of oil was considered 
of first importance for research. Next in 
line, the survey revealed, is the problem of 
determining the most economic B.t.u. gas 
to manufacture and to distribute. 

Mr. Henry said that $15,000 had been 
appropriated this year for sulfur research 
which he considered of major significance. 
Mr. Loebell has been appointed chairman 
of a subcommittee to develop the economics 
of house heating, and F. M. Rosenkrans, 
of Kansas City, is head of a new Sub- 
committee on New and Improved Appli- 
ances. These and other groups are contribut- 
ing to the engineering and economic phases 
of the post-war program, results of which 
will be published later. 


Adequate Oil Available 


At this point in the program, Alexander 
Macomber, director, Manufactured Gas Di- 
vision, Office of War Utilities, War Pro- 
duction Board, made a surprise appearance 
and spoke briefly to the technical men. He 
brought the welcome news that there will be 
adequate oil to operate gas plants, declaring 
that there is an abundance of heavy residual 
oils this year as compared with last but there 
might be some difficulty in getting light oil. 

In the absence of H. B. Andersen, The 
Philadelphia Gas Works Co., chairman of 
the Distribution Committee, the vice-chair- 
man, Mr. Cherry, reviewed the printed Dis- 
tribution Committee report and conducted 
the symposium on distribution studies. As 
part of this symposium, J. H. Collins, New 
Orleans Public Service Inc., presented a most 
valuable review of developments pertaining 
to tin in solder, including a comprehensive 
review of experiments with low content 
solder in meter repair work. Extracts from 
this report will be published in an early 
issue of the MONTHLY. 

R. F. Hadley, Susquehanna Pipe Line Co., 
chairman of the Subcommittee on Pipe Coat- 
ings and Corrosion, and a Beal Medal win- 
ner for corrosion research, presented a prog- 
ress report of the work of his committee. 

Winding up the Technical sessions, Linn 
Edsall, Philadelphia Electric Co., chairman 
of the Committee on Operation of Public 
Utility Motor Vehicles, called attention to 
the printed report of the committee and gave 
a preview of activities planned for the forth- 
coming year. Mr. Edsall also brought the 
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delegates up-to-date on recent WPB, ODT 
and OPA regulations. 

The present situation of the utilities in 
regard to motor vehicle operation continues 
to be favorable, Mr. Edsall reported, al- 
though gasoline production and stocks for 
civilian use are low, and a poorer quality 
of gasoline will undoubtedly be forthcom- 
ing in the next few months. In the latter 
connection, he said that Order M-354, is- 
sued October 11 by WPB, places various 
gasoline gum inhibitors under allocation 
and permits their use only as approved by 
WPB. 

Referring to the tire situation, Mr. Ed- 
sall declared that apparently ample stocks 
of synthetic rubber are available for making 
tires, but tire manufacturing capacity is not 
available for using these stocks, nor has 
an entirely satisfactory heavy truck tire been 
made of synthetic rubber as yet. OPA an- 
ticipates a shortage of 6,400,000 passenger 
car tires and 1,500,000 truck tires by the 
end of this year, he said. In his opinion, 
the tire situation will be eased before the 
end of 1944. 

Administrative Order 9 of ODT, issued 
October 18, Mr. Edsall explained, clarifies 
the “record” procedure. ‘“‘Insofar as util- 
ities are concerned,” he said, “this specifi- 
cally exempts operators from making any 
regular reports of vehicle operation to 
ODT, but requires that records be kept of 
(a) mileage for each vehicle owned or 
operated; (b) record of total motor fuel 
consumed by all vehicles owned and of 
idle equipment and tire inspections.” The 
order also provides that the records may 
be kept in any convenient form but shall be 
kept on a weekly or shorter basis, he con- 
tinued. It further provides that unused 
ration orders, coupons or stamps shall be 
returned to the local ODT district office 
within five days after the end of each 
calendar month. 

The production of additional trucks and 
trailers has been authorized for the last 
six months of 1943 and during 1944, Mr. 
Edsall said. He also discussed replacement 
part stocks, expressing the opinion that 
they are not at the critical point as WPB 
has recognized that such stocks must be 
replenished. In conclusion, he urged those 
in the industry to submit questions on their 
automotive problems to the committee for 
consideration. 


T. E. Cavanaugh Dies 


E. CAVANAUGH, chief inspector 

. of The Canadian Western Natural 
Gas, Light Heat & Power Co., Ltd., Cal- 
gary, Alberta, Canada, died August 27 
followed a lengthy illness. He was 58 
years of age. 

Mr. Cavanaugh followed his trade of 
plumber and _ gasfitter in Homestead, 
Pennsylvania. He also worked on the in- 
stallation of hydraulic elevators in the 
United States and Canada. His associ- 
ation with The Canadian Western Nat- 
ural Gas Company in Calgary commenced 
in 1912. He was always a good,“Gas 
man” and made many close friendships 
in the trade. 
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Laboratories Distribute Research Bulletins 


ATEST published results of studies in 
progress under the sponsorship of the 
American Gas Association’s Committee on 
Domestic Gas Research are now available 
through the following additional research 
bulletins: 


No. 17—Automatic Flash Tube and Pilot 
Ignition of Oven and Broiler 
Burners on Manufactured Gas 


No. 19—Effect of Cold Inlet Water on 
Performance of Automatic Storage 
Gas Water Heaters 


Bulletin No. 17 is the eighth of a series 
of bulletins issued on Domestic Gas Re- 
search and the second devoted specifically 
to flash tube lighting. Various methods of 
automatic ignition of oven and broiler 
burners are reviewed together with the de- 
velopment of flash tube applications and 
resulting field experiences. Results of in- 
tensive study of the effects of various fac- 
tors such as size and shape of flash tubes, 
relation between their diameter and length, 
tube restrictions and many others are pre- 
sented together with recommendations to 
be followed in the design of flash tube sys- 
tems to secure best performance. Thorough 
scientific data are now made available for 
the first time for use in meeting many of 
the problems frequently encountered. 


Flash-Tube Tests 


Based on the information secured in this 
study, successful applications of flash tube 
systems for oven or broiler ignition were 
made on three modern ranges. Extensive 
tests designed to reproduce field conditions 
conducted over a number of months proved 
highly satisfactory indicating the sound- 
ness of the information obtained. Its ap- 
plication should prove most valuable in 
obtaining still further improved automatic 
oven lighting of post-war ranges. 

Representing the third research bulletin 
on Domestic Gas Water Heating Research, 
Bulletin No. 19 presents much new and 
original data on the effects of inlet water 
at a temperature slightly above freezing 
on the performance of gas storage: water 
heaters. Commonly used types of storage 
systems were considered in this study and 
operating data obtained on representative 
models, Considerable variation was found 
between performance of external and in- 
ternal flue type heaters. Importance of 
adequate flue space was definitely estab- 
lished and new and fundamental data pre- 
sented for use in the design of heaters to 
insure their improved performance. Influ- 
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ence of the amount of flue surface in con- 
tact with cold water is fully described. 

Additional information on condensation 
produced by very cold inlet water in the 
storage tank and methods usually employed 
for its disposal are briefly reviewed in the 
bulletin. Comparative efficiency figures on 
various heaters using very cold inlet water 
as contrasted to water at temperatures nor- 
mally encountered in service are also pre- 
sented. 

Copies of these two new bulletins may 
be obtained from the American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Laboratories, 1032 East 
62nd Street, Cleveland (14) Ohio, at $1.25 
each, plus postage. 


Air Conditioning Bulletin 
Published 


1 coe No. 18—‘Gas Summer Air 
Conditioning’ now available to the 
industry is the largest and most complete 
research publication yet issued by the Amer- 
ican Gas Association Testing Laboratories. 

This bulletin summarizes two years’ in- 
tensive study conducted under the super- 
vision of the Joint Committee on Gas 
Summer Air Conditioning and its Technical 
Advisory Committee which represent the 
Industrial and Commercial Gas Section and 
the Residential Section on Gas Summer Air 
Conditioning Research. The new bulletin 
presents information of real value to all 
interested in the summer air conditioning 
field. It is especially timely in view of the 
importance of air conditioning to so many 
consumers and the rapid growth of this in- 
dustry anticipated in the post-war period. 


Cooling Results Given 

Opening with a short review of develop- 
ments in summer air conditioning equip- 
ment for use with gas fuel, a description 
is given of contemporary models tested, 
these representing the products of three 
well known manufacturers. Complete re- 
sults of numerous cooling capacity tests on 
four separate air conditioners are given 
in detail, These demonstrate clearly the 
flexibility of the systems examined under 
most field conditions usually encountered 
in practice. Their durability, substantial 
construction and safety of operation are 
also clearly shown. 

From Laboratories’ tests and information 
collected through the committee and from 
other sources, operating costs of the sys- 
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tems examined are shown to compare fa- 
vorably with competitive equipment using 
other forms of energy. Attention is directed 
to advantages offered by gas-fired units in 
providing year-round air conditioning as 
well as possibilities of better humidity con- 
trol. 

A special feature is provided by inclu- 
sion of a section entitled “General Air Con- 
ditioning Technology” contributed by one 
of the members of the Joint Committee on 
Gas Summer Air Conditioning. This pre- 
sents definitions of terms in common use, 
fundamental calculations and explanations of 
air conditioning processes. It may be se- 
cured in reprint form separately if desired. 


Kirk Joins Navy 


ALTER B. 

KIRK, as- 
sistant chief research 
engineer of the 
American Gas Asso- 
ciation Testing Lab- 
oratories, has been 
commissioned a 
Lieutenant, Junior 
Grade in the U. S. 
Navy. Volunteering 
for special duty, he 
reported to Prince- 
ton University on 
September 15, 1943, 
for basic training and indoctrination fol- 
lowing which he is slated for sea duty as 
deck officer on one of our fighting “Small 
Craft.” His numerous friends, both in the 
gas industry at large and in the Labora- 
tories, find it just like “Walt” to volunteer 
for duty where the going is tough. 

In his association with the Testing Lab- 
oratories since January, 1937, Lieutenant 
Kirk has made numerous acquaintances 
among gas utility and appliance manufac- 
turer representatives through his research 
activities. As a result of his outstanding 
ability, he was appointed in June, 1941, 
as Assistant Chief Research Engineer. In 
this capacity he directly supervised the gas 
summer air conditioning research conducted 
at the Laboratories and may be credited 
for a large share in the preparation of Re- 
search Bulletin No. 18, “Gas Summer Air 
Conditioning,” just published. He received 
his Chemical Engineering degree from Case 
School of Applied Science in 1930. 

Before Lieutenant Kirk left the Labora- 
tories to report for Naval duty, a hand- 
some wrist watch was presented to him as a 
token of esteem from his fellow workers. 


Lt. Kirk 








SEIPLE ADDRESS 
(Continued from page 462) 
for the promotion of gas appliances and 
equipment, regardless of whether they 
merchandise directly, through dealers, or 
both. 

To bring about a full and complete un- 
derstanding, we must first erase the old 
concept that utilities merchandise only for 
load building and without regard to profit. 
We must, instead, emphasize the need for 
merchandising on a profitable basis, since 
this is the basis for utility sales activities, 
then, and only then, is sincere dealer co- 
operation possible. Too frequently in the 
past have some companies gone before 
dealers with what were termed dealer co- 
operative plans, but which were in effect 
either Dealer Competitive Plans or Dealer 
Subsidy Plans. When the plan was a 
dealer competitive plan, it created dissatis- 
faction among the dealers and caused them 
to complain that they could not stay in 
business so long as a utility merchandised. 
When the plan was of the dealer subsidy 
type, it met ready acceptance on the part 
of the dealers when introduced, but, in 
most cases, destroyed the initiative and value 
of the dealer. 

We must provide the leadership in post- 
war sales activities that will assure our 
customers the best equipment possible so 
that gas, the fuel, will attain Certified 
Performance in every possible way. We 
must be very sure today that our custom- 
ers are judging gas, the fuel, by the highest 
standards of performance and not making 
comparisons between gas equipment of the 
1930 era and competitive equipment of the 
1940 era. 

Post-war sales studies have indicated 
there are definite trends. Our ability to 
find them—to have the know-how to cap- 
italize upon them—will lead us to success. 
Inaction can only mean failure. 

War has focused attention on Produc- 
tion. Peace will focus attention on Selling. 
From the war we have the statement “Too 
little and too late.’ Let not the sales pro- 
motion of the gas industry have to answer 
such an indictment. 
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(Continued from page 463) 
knowledge we acquire on this subject, the 
easier it will be to measure the desirability 
of the over-all residential load and_ its 
component parts. The first point, there- 
fore, can be summed up by saying that it 
will be desirable to approach the post- 
war sales task with a plan, based upon 
accurate knowledge, to secure what would 
be the most desirable load if we were given 
free choice. 

Second—tThe second major point to con- 
sider is the kind and size of the residential 
market that will be available to gas. 

In measuring this market, please bear in 
mind that the sale of replacement equip- 
ment for reasons of obsolescence, style, etc., 
will not be our only concern, although it 


will represent a large volume of business 
immediately and each year thereafter. The 
sale of such equipment will be important 
in retaining gas service in a market we 
have already captured, but another im- 
portant task will be to study the broader 
phases of the market that will involve the 
sale of added quantities of gas. 

For example, to what extent are habits 
and preferences of the public going to af- 
fect the use of gas? Are present food short- 
ages apt to create “eating out” habits that 
will reduce the use of gas in the home, or 
is it possible that the good work of many 
home service departments in connection 
with canning will continue to bear fruit in 
peacetime? Will Mrs. America continue 
to preserve food by home methods? Can 
home baking and food preparation be en- 
couraged with beneficial results? Is the 
present shortage of domestic help tempo- 
rary, or will it permanently affect the oper- 
ation of the American home? If the home 
of the future is to be operated on a “‘ser- 
vantless basis,’ it is highly important that 
we study the type of equipment that such 
a home will require. 

Cleanliness will take on a new meaning 
because of the lack of help. 

Convenience will mean conservation of 
time which the housewife will have to 
budget thoughtfully. 

The quiet, carefree operation of the gas 
refrigerator will be a “must” in the home 
that operates on an efficiency basis. 

The words “automatic hot water’ will 
be more than a sales slogan. The house- 
holder will demand this service as a neces- 
sary item in the operation of the planned 
home. 

Temperature and humidity control in the 
home both summer and winter will be de- 
manded not only to add comfort to living 
but to save time and safeguard health 
through convenience and cleanliness. 

If gas service is to be included in to- 
morrow’s home because of its value in 
over-all home operation, we must make 
sure the equipment which interprets its 
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“What d’ya mean you're paying your gas 
bill? I thought this was a butter line.” (Re- 
produced from Richmond Times-Dispatch) 
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value is the correct kind and we must 
know the size of the market that exists. It 
will not be sufficient to leave the develop- 
ment of gas burning appliances to the 
fancy of a designer or a buyer for a large 
outlet, based on what may, in his mind, 
constitute a good promotional item. The 
control of the type of appliances sold must 
remain in the hands of a progressive gas 
industry. 

Third—The third major point has to do 
with securing acceptance for gas by the 
public in preference to competition, and 
competition means not only competitive 
fuels but other goods and services that 
compete for the consumer’s optional spend- 
able dollar. 

In our American way of doing business, 
creating a desire is almost synonymous 
with advertising, and advertising of many 
kinds will be necessary; but the kind and 
amount must be determined accurately. 

Because competitive forces are national 
in scope, it will be necessary to view adver- 
tising from a national as well as a local 
viewpoint. Any effort that falls short of 
the studied, indicated, allowable maximum 
for advertising will invite the entrance of 
competition. Our competition is and has 
been out-advertising us, and in all prob- 
ability will continue to out-advertise us in 
the post-war period. 

We will have no money to waste, but by 
the same token, we will recognize the waste- 
fulness of doing less than we should, based 
on the value of the load involved. The use 
of local advertising media alone cannot do 
the entire job. 

A desire created by advertising in any 
or all of its given forms must be satisfied. 
This means that the product must be good 
and do what is claimed for it. It must be 
delivered by an organization that is well 
trained and appreciates its responsibilities, 
and finally, it must be sold under a rate 
structure designed for the purpose for 
which it is used. 


Make It Easy to Buy 


Fourth—The fourth point will deal with 
making it easy for the customer to buy. 
Gas service is judged by its performance 
plus the human contacts necessary to com- 
plete its purchase. Those contacts, good or 
bad, exert a strong influence on public 
preference for gas service, and hence are 
classed under building a desire for the 
service. 

We must take steps toward the develop- 
ment of a well-informed, enthusiastic em- 
ployee group. Employees must know the 
problems facing their company and they 
must know /ow they can best help solve 
them. 

The gas industry will feel a greater sense 
of responsibility toward equipment dis- 
tribution channels. It will not be sufficient 
to merchandise or leave the job to the 
dealer with no more than a passing thought 
about the results of such a decision. 

The problem starts with the manufac- 
turer. Any reliable maker of good equip- 
ment, whose product makes our customer 
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satisfied with gas service, is entitled to in- 
dustry support. In fact, an industry aim 
must be to so popularize gas service as to 
encourage and retain the interest of sound, 
aggressive manufacturers of reliable gas 
burning equipment. 

The distribution channels open to a 
manufacturer will be of direct concern to 
the gas industry, and we will need to as- 
sist and encourage their development wher- 
ever possible. 

The dealer and his sales force will take 
on added significance. Wartime conditions 
have caused many dealers to close up shop, 
while others are getting experience in sell- 
ing lines they have not previously handled. 
Will they all come back to selling gas 
appliances when the war is over? We not 
only hope so—we must replace them if they 
don’t; and you can add to our problem the 
strenuous efforts that will be made by other 
lines of merchandise for dealer distribution 
outlets. 

A vast network of outlets for a variety 
of appliances will be necessary to make it 
easy for the prospect to buy new uses for 
gas service. 

One point that will receive added em- 
phasis is that of personnel training. Ef- 
forts along this line prior to the war in- 
dicated the value of this work. When we 
consider that the sale of an appliance to 
the customer is in most cases through per- 
sonal contact and add to that the task of 
selling new uses and new users in the com- 
petitive post-war period, the importance of 
personnel training, both for the utility and 
the dealer, becomes apparent. 

It is encouraging to note that from a re- 
cent survey it is indicated that more than 
90% of the operating gas utilities in the 
country intend to resume aggressive, direct 
merchandise efforts in the post-war period 
in cooperation with a strong dealer pro- 
gram. 

In the same breath, it can be said that 
the gas industry will have to assume a 
new sense of responsibility for public ac- 
ceptance of gas service. Its markets will be 
gauged on a broader base than heretofore, 
by including gas as a necessary factor in 
the post-war scheme of living. 


RUTHENBURG ADDRESS 
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of utility support for non-utility selling or- 
ganizations. 

At the other extreme are gas utilities that 
conduct their own aggressive appliance 
merchandising programs with little regard 
for non-utility outlets. Intermediate be- 
tween these extremes we find a great many 
variations in pattern. But, generally speak- 
ing, the most successful plans are those un- 
der which non-utility appliance outlets are 
stimulated, supervised and checked by a 
utility management that appreciates the 
need for consistent profit to the dealer and 
the fact that one all-important objective is 
the enlistment of maximum retail selling 
manpower in its territory. 

A fundamental requirement which must 
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be recognized among all of us who assume 
responsibility for industry progress is that 
we must have more retail salesmen and bet- 
ter retail selling methods. No matter how 
we approach the basic problem, we must 
always face the manpower question. Plans 
for advertising, price structures, promo- 
tional plans all have their places of impor- 
tance. But sales are made by men and not 
by mere plans, which, without adequate 
manpower, are impotent. 

If you are content to have one-tenth as 
many gas refrigerator salesmen as _ there 
are electric refrigerator salesmen in your 
territory, you must also be content with 10 
per cent of the total refrigerator market. 
The same principle applies to the sale of 
other gas appliances which are directly 
competitive with electric appliances. The 
same principle also applies to appliance 
sales in ratio to meters. 

Only the utilities can improve the quality 
of the fuel they sell, and in many terri- 
tories this is a job that needs doing. During 
recent years I have studied many surveys 
which were conducted to determine the atti- 
tude of the public toward gas as a fuel. 
Where unfavorable attitudes exist, evidence 
indicates that the public believes electricity 
to be cleaner than gas. Unquestionably great 
progress has been made toward improving 
the quality and uniformity of gas, but the 
reputation of the fuel still suffers in some 
territories because of the presence of too 
much gum, sulphur and other impurities. 


A. G. A. Contributions 


Superimposed upon those areas of re- 
sponsibility in which the appliance manu- 
facturer and the utility must operate to 
mutual advantage is a great area of re- 
sponsibility for industry progress that 
should be developed by joint cooperative 
activity of many utilities and many manu- 
facturers. Machinery for this type of ac- 
tivity has been well designed, and develop- 
ments to date are encouraging. None can 
challenge the great service to the gas in- 
dustry that has been rendered by the Ameri- 
can Gas Association. The Association of 
Gas Appliance and Equipment Manufac- 
turers serves the joint interests of its mem- 
bers, and ever-closer collaboration between 
these two associations can bring great bene- 
fits to all of us. The testing laboratories 
of the American Gas Association perform 
invaluable services which constantly in- 
crease in scope and penetration. The In- 
stitute of Gas Technology has made a good 
beginning and provides a nucleus for far 
greater accomplishments as the result of 
research. In these institutions the gas in- 
dustry has the basis for very effective co- 
operative effort. 

If you will read General Marshall's of- 
ficial report of September 8, 1943, “The 
United States at War,” I think you will ap- 
preciate some of the miracles that can 
be accomplished under great difficulties 
through effective collaboration. Is it too 
much to hope that there will come into be- 
ing in the gas industry very quickly a 
grouping of the ablest men, representing 
both the utilities and the manufacturers, to 
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constitute a supreme board of strategy— 
something corresponding to the joint Chiefs 
of Staff of the United Nations? Such a 
group, by availing themselves of the facili- 
ties of the organizations I have mentioned, 
might well bring about a pattern of con- 
structive aggressiveness in the gas industry 
that would go far toward insuring rapid 
satisfactory progress in the post-war days 
that lie ahead. 


ACCOUNTING MEETINGS 

(Continued from page 461) 
sion. Walter S. Alt, of Union Electric 
Company of Missouri, who is particularly 
familiar with the tax aspect of pension 
plans, led the discussion in this subject 
of gradually increasing importance among 
corporations. 

A thorough knowledge and understand- 
ing of his subject was displayed by I. M. 
Avent of United Gas Pipe Line Company 
in leading the discussion on the Collec- 
tion, at Source, of Tax on Wages. 

Other subjects discussed included: 


(a) Current value of 1917-1921 invested 
capital determinations; 

(b) Filing amended returns; 

(c) Filing claims for refund under In- 
ternal Revenue Code Section 3771 
(e) for carry-backs of net losses and 
unused excess profits credits; 

Recent tax decisions involving for- 
given indebtedness; 

Allocation of unreported gains (Code 
Sections 22(b) (9) and 113(b)(3)) on 
the retirement of bonds; 

The Great Western Petroleum Cor- 
poration decision; 
The Virginian Hotel 
decision; 

The allocation of income taxes 
among gas and other operations; 
Maintaining a reserve for the tax 
saving from the amortization of war 
facilities; and 

(j) Tax accrual methods. 


Corporation 


It is impossible to enumerate all who 
contributed to the success of the day’s 
meeting, important contributions having 
been made by practically everyone who 
attended. 


Customer Activities Group 


Presiding: E. F. EMBREE, Coordinator, 
Customer Activities Group; New Haven 
Gas Light Company, New Haven, 
Connecticut 


The first part of the meeting was de- 
voted to the presentation of two papers 
on “Training Programs for Supervisors.” 
The first paper was given by J. J. Natale, 
Philadelphia Electric Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., and the second was prepared 
by W. McFeely, Public Service Electric 
and Gas Company, Newark, N. J., and 
delivered by H. F. Quad of the same com- 
pany. The general nature of the pro- 
grams used by these two companies were 








outlined and case histories supplement- 
ing the programs were given. 

The remainder of the meeting was de- 
voted to a panel and general discussion 
of current and post-war topics such as 
Manpower Problems—Today and To- 
morrow, Salary and Wage Stabilization, 
Retention or Abandonment of Present 
Emergency Practices, Job Training Pro- 
cedures, Multiplicity of Record Keeping, 
Uniformity of Certain Utility Practices 
and Employee Morale during War Time. 

The panel consisted of E. N. Keller, 
Chairman, Philadelphia Electric Com- 
pany, Philadelphia, Pa.; C. F. Johansen, 
Atlanta Gas Light Company, Atlanta, 
Ga.; H. J. Johnson, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
D. E. Maloney, The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; J. H. W. Roper, 
Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and J. Gordon Ross, Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
me ¥. 

Questions solicited from the accounting 
membership on the topics noted previ- 
ously were submitted to the panel for dis- 
cussion and were further discussed by at- 
tending delegates from the floor. 


Customer Relations 


HENRY R. FLANEGAN, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Customers Relations meeting was 
marked by lively discussion of effect of 
wartime conditions upon customer service 
and customer relations. 

Training of new contact employees and 
simplified methods of handling com- 
plaints were also subjects of interesting 
discussion. There was emphasis on the 
influence of customer attitudes on the 
continuance of emergency practices. 


Customer Accounting 


J. J. NATALE, Chairman, 
Philadelphia Electric Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 


The Customer Accounting Group held 
a meeting on Wednesday morning, Oc- 
tober 27, to discuss current and post-war 
problems. 

The discussions centered around per- 
sonnel problems which are being encoun- 
tered due to the war emergency. Methods 
used in training employees and super- 
visors to meet new conditions were out- 
lined in detail. The use of women in 
jobs formerly performed by men was dis- 
cussed and it was generally agreed that 
these replacements are doing reasonably 
satisfactory work. 

In discussing changes in billing and 
meter reading practices it was generally 
agreed that the lengthened reading plans 
are meeting with favorable customer re- 
action. There was some discussion as to 
the future of these practices and it was 
agreed that it would be worthwhile to 
make this an assignment for further study 
by the incoming Customer Accounting 
Committee. 


Customer Collections 


Haroip F. Quan, Chairman, 
Public Service Electric & Gas Co., Paterson, 
N. J. 


In general, the discussion at this meet- 
ing was concerned with present practices 
and results as affected by manpower and 
other factors. 

Credit and collection policies and prac- 
tices have been made somewhat more 
strict in accordance with improved eco- 
nomic conditions. It was felt that this 
is a particularly good time to educate our 
customers to pay promptly. All com- 
panies reporting on their present percent- 
age of delinquency were able to report a 
very favorable condition. ‘‘Uncollectible 
Bill” figures were extremely low. 


Personnel 

Collection and Meter Reading person- 
nel have been materially reduced in num- 
ber by selective service, and in some in- 
stances by employees leaving for posi- 
tions in war industries. The work of 
collecting and reading meters is being 
done now by fewer employees than ever 
before, and without any harmful effects 
on results. 

Some companies who continue to op- 
erate on regular monthly billing have 
found it necessary to use high school boys 
after school to complete the work. This 
procedure is not entirely satisfactory as 
the type of work is below standard and 
interruption is very frequent. 


Deposits 

Many companies, including some with 
complete refunding programs, have re- 
established the policy of requesting de- 
posits from so-called transient customers. 
It was agreed by those present, however, 
that the determination as to whether a 
customer was of this type is not always 
easy, unless there is an effort made to re- 
quest credit information from the com- 
pany formerly supplying him with serv- 
ice. Standardization of a form for this 
purpose was briefly discussed but nothing 
definite was decided. 


Collection by Meter Readers 

In many types of territories, it was 
agreed that the use of meter readers as 
collectors is a very acceptable procedure 
where there is a delinquency of any pro- 
portion. Rearrangement of meter read- 
ing work would be necessary, but on the 
whole, it was felt that meter readers 
could complete a reasonable day’s work 
on collections without serious difficulty. 


Employees Returning from Military 
Service 

With the practically universal reduc- 
tion in total collection force, there was a 
brief discussion regarding the jobs to be 
given to returning employees who for- 
merly worked as collectors. It was agreed 
that this is a difficult problem, and the re- 
sult of the discussion was to the effect 
that it would probably remain a problem 
without a definite answer both now and 
in the future. 
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Gas Kitchen Calendar 


IED up with the new gas industry 

advertising slogan, “The Flame That 
Wil Brighten Your Future,’ Eldredge 
Company has produced a 1944 gas 
kitchen calendar which is being offered 
to gas utilities. Using four appealing 
patriotic illustrations, the calendar will 
be imprinted with each individual com- 
pany’s name. A place for daily notes ap- 
pears on the back of the calendar. Clos- 
ing date for production is Nov. 22 and 
orders should be addressed to the EI- 
dredge Co., Morgan Ave. and Devoe St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Industrial Gas Sales Engineer, M.E. Also ex- 
perienced in ail branches of the utilization 
and sale of gas. Experienced Power Engineer 
in the application of electricity and in the 
competition of private power plants. Desire 
position with utility manufacturer or con- 
sultant. 1467. 


Petroleum Engineer, geologist, economist, 25 
years’ experience, available fee, salary or 
contract basis. Preferred locations: Califor- 
nia, West generally, Latin America. 1468. 


Production superintendent, general superin- 
tendent, or preferably as manager of medium 
size gas property, either coal or water gas. 
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South. 1469. 
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age, with thirty years’ experience in all 
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ent position being abolished and activities 
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on purchased supplies. 1472. 
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company; five with domestic appliance man- 
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relieve busy executive or handle alone varied 
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plant has opening for gas makers and com- 
pressor Operators, permanent or seasonal 
employment. Give age, draft status, experi- 
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Superintendent and Assistant Superintendent 
(two vacancies) for mixed natural and blue 
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Large well known manufacturer of cooking and 
heating appliances offers an excellent oppor- 
tunity with good prospects for the future for 
a competent graduate as test and experimen- 
tal engineer on cooking and heating appli- 
ances. Experience is desirable but not es- 
sential. 0387. 
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outlined and case histories supplement- 
ing the programs were given. 

The remainder of the meeting was de- 
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Retention or Abandonment of Present 
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Ga.; H. J. Johnson, Michigan Consoli- 
dated Gas Company, Detroit, Michigan; 
D. E. Maloney, The East Ohio Gas Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio; J. H. W. Roper, 
Washington Gas Light Company, Wash- 
ington, D. C., and J. Gordon Ross, Roch- 
ester Gas and Electric Corp., Rochester, 
N. Y. 

Questions solicited from the accounting 
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ously were submitted to the panel for dis- 
cussion and were further discussed by at- 
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sonnel problems which are being encoun- 
tered due to the war emergency. Methods 
used in training employees and super- 
visors to meet new conditions were out- 
lined in detail. The use of women in 
jobs formerly performed by men was dis- 
cussed and it was generally agreed that 
these replacements are doing reasonably 
satisfactory work. 

In discussing changes in billing and 
meter reading practices it was generally 
agreed that the lengthened reading plans 
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action. There was some discussion as to 
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In general, the discussion at this meet- 
ing was concerned with present practices 
and results as affected by manpower and 
other factors. 

Credit and collection policies and prac- 
tices have been made somewhat more 
strict in accordance with improved eco- 
nomic conditions. It was felt that this 
is a particularly good time to educate our 
customers to pay promptly. All com- 
panies reporting on their present percent- 
age of delinquency were able to <eport a 
very favorable condition. “Uncollectible 
Bill’ figures were extremely low. 


Personnel 

Collection and Meter Reading person- 
nel have been materially reduced in num- 
ber by selective service, and in some in- 
stances by employees leaving for posi- 
tions in war industries. The work of 
collecting and reading meters is being 
done now by fewer employees than ever 
before, and without any harmful effects 
on results. 

Some companies who continue to op- 
erate on regular monthly billing have 
found it necessary to use high school boys 
after school to complete the work. This 
procedure is not entirely satisfactory as 
the type of work is below standard and 
interruption is very frequent. 


Deposits 

Many companies, including some with 
complete refunding programs, have re- 
established the policy of requesting de- 
posits from so-called transient customers. 
It was agreed by those present, however, 
that the determination as to whether a 
customer was of this type is not always 
easy, unless there is an effort made to re- 
quest credit information from the com- 
pany formerly supplying him with serv- 
ice. Standardization of a form for this 
purpose was briefly discussed but nothing 
definite was decided. 


Collection by Meter Readers 

In many types of territories, it was 
agreed that the use of meter readers as 
collectors is a very acceptable procedure 
where there is a delinquency of any pro- 
portion. Rearrangement of meter read- 
ing work would be necessary, but on the 
whole, it was felt that meter readers 
could complete a reasonable day's work 
on collections without serious difficulty. 


Employees Returning from Military 
Service 

With the practically universal reduc- 
tion in total collection force, there was a 
brief discussion regarding the jobs to be 
given to returning employees who for- 
merly worked as collectors. It was agreed 
that this is a difficult problem, and the re- 
sult of the discussion was to the effect 
that it would probably remain a problem 
without a definite answer both now and 
in the future. 
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